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‘ADVICE TO THE POOR GRATIS’ © 


Tur medical profession obtains deserved esteem for the 
liberality with which it acts upon this notification ; but 
such generosity is not confined to the professors of the 
healing art—unless, indeed, we are to take the profes- 
sion as one embracing in some sense all mankind, which 
| would be so far justifiable, as almost everybody con- 
ceives himself to be able to cure his neighbours. It 
may be said of the whole community, with little violence 
| to truth, that they are willing to give advice to the 
| poor gratis. No one grudges his advice. It is a ready 
money which all have in ample store, and are ever pre- 
| pared to disburse. Nay, the public may even be said 
in this respect to exceed the medical men in bounty, 
for they are willing to give advice to the rich, as well 
as to the poor, gratis. 

To put this to the proof, announce your being afflicted 
with so simple an ailment as the toothache. Are you 
not sure, in that case, to get an advice on the subject 
from every one who may be in the company at the 
moment? No. 1 cries, ‘ Have it out!’ ‘By no means,’ 
says No. 2; ‘ why part with a tooth which may yet serve 
you? Have it stopped up! No. 3 suggests creosote ; 


myrrh, essence of cloves, and peppermint lozenges. 
The hydropathist tells you to sleep in a wet sheet, and 
the homeopathist to take an invisible dose of poison ; 
whilst a facetious friend will in all probability throw 
the whole code of counsel into the shade, by produc- 
ing that much-worn jest of Joe Miller, which recom- 
mends you to fill your mouth with cold water, and 
sit on a fire till it boils. A burn or scald is the subject 
of an equal amount of contradictory but gratuitous 
advice. One tells you to hold the sore to the fire, giving 
#8 a philosophical reason, ‘that it draws out the heat ;’ 
perhaps upon Dr Hanneman’s principle of similia simili- 
bus curantur, Others severally suggest the application 
of cold cream, raw potatoes, flour, scraped lint, turpen- 
tine, wadding, pomatum, spirits of wine, and, in short, 
a hundred things all different from each other. In the 
case of an accident in the street, a different piece of 
advice is equally sure to proceed from some dozen of 
the bystanders. Verily, the regular men with diplomas 
are far from being the only people who give advice on 
So also with other afflictions. Who ever experienced 
any downcasting misfortune, but he was sure to receive 
& vast quantity of good advice as to the conduct which 
he ought to pursue upon the occasion? Some advise 
means of repairing or overcoming the evil. Others are 
sedulous to make the unfortunate person aware that 


misfortunes must be submitted to. They advise him to 
bear, which is a very remarkable kind of advice, since 
it is almost impossible for the advised party to help fol- 
lowing it. Unfortunate and poor people of all kinds 
receive a vast quantity of good advice, of which, it is to 
be feared, they do not always make a good use. The 
rich have. no wish to conceal from them the arts by 
which they themselves have thriven, but, on the con- 
trary, are perpetually advising them as to the proper 
means for improving their circumstances. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is not always possible to take advantage of these 
hints. A widow with a large family may be imagined 
visiting a wealthy brother-in-law, to lay before him a 
‘statement of her unfortunate circumstances. He receives 
her with the most affectionate urbanity, condoles with 
her misfortunes, admits their extent and severity, and 
promptly comes forward to relieve her distresses, before 
she has even had time to ask it, with—his advice. He 
counsels her, in the kindest and blandest tones, by all 
means to procure her eldest daughter a situation. He 
suggests the expediency of getting one of her boys into 
some asylum for orphans. Then for herself, a house- 
keeper’s situation in a nobleman’s family is exactly suit- 
able. Admirable advice this, could a widow with few 
friends and no influence contrive to follow it. As things 
stand, it is of about as much use to her as that of a cer- 
tain fashionable physician is to his pauper patients, 
when, from sheer force of habit, he advises them ‘ to take 
a little claret-whey, with occasional carriage exercise.’ 
Still, the intention of the giver of the advice was the 
same. It is not his blame that the widow cannot 
profit by his benevolent recommendations. And it 
must be admitted that, for one good advice which falls 
to the ground, from the inability of the patient to act 
upon it, twenty are lost through his mere stupidity, or 
his self-conceit. 

Even to be poor only in experience or sense, is suffi- 
cient to draw forth a large share of this form of benevo- 
lence. Only appear a little irresolute about your course, 
or fearful of not proving competent for what you are 
entering upon—be young, be frivolous, be accessible, or 
simple—and you are sure to have twenty persons of im- 
mense sagacity and knowledge of the world immediately 
around you, offering, nay, pressing upon you, advice 
gratis. ‘John, if you are wise, choose the law; you 
have a bachelor uncle high in the profession.’ ‘ Wil- 


young man, Thomas; take a situation as a clerk, and 
don’t go into business for yourself for some years yet.’ 
You publish a juvenile volume of poems, and twenty 
critics, in the greatest concern for your interests, imme- 
diately advise you to desert the dangerous society of the 
Muses: Byron himself received such an advice from the 


Edinburgh Review. ‘It is our desire,’ said his lord- 
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ship’s benevolent censor, ‘ to counse} him that he forth- 
with abandon poetry.’ There would be a vast deal more 
good advice given to thoughtless and inexperienced per- 
sons than what is, were there always good opportunities 
of presenting it. But, in a great majority of cases, it is 
found quite impossible to get the advice offered. For 
example, a merchant is entering upon an adventure 
which all other people believe will be ruinous. Hun- 
dreds are saying, ‘If I only could get him advised, he 
might be saved from ruin.’ They fear to offend, and 
keep their advice to themselves. A gentleman with 
obscure perceptions of arithmetic, and large capacities 
of enjoyment, is overspending his income, and hope- 
lessly encumbering his estate. Every other gentleman 
in the county is brimful of advice suitable for him, but 
dreads uttering it, lest it be taken amiss. A young lady 
is understocd to be engaged to marry a young gentleman 
who is thought, by all besides his intended’s family, to 
be unworthy of her. All declare their eagerness to ad- 
vise against the match, but refrain from similar motives. 
Thus an incredible quantity of good advice is pent up, 
and utterly lost; which all must hold as very much to 
be deplored. 

While Advisativeness is a feature in all characters, 
there are some in whom it is unusually well developed. 
Impressed with a strong sense of their superior intelli- 
gence and wisdom, they are eager to diffuse the bene- 
fits of these qualities amongst their less gifted fellow- 
creatures. Being so fortunate as to be always right in 
their views and opinions, they labour to force these 
upon the attention of all who they think may be the 
better of them. Mention to one of this select corps that 
you have been insuring upon your life in the Magnum 
Bonum Mutual Life-Assurance Society—‘* Oh, my dear 
sir,’ he will say, ‘let me advise you to sell out there, and 
take a policy in the Royal Proprietary.’ You inquire 
why, and learn, ‘JZ insure in that office. Supposing 
you mention a school to which you are going to send 
your sons, he will, with equal anxiety for your good, 
advise you to send them to a certain other seminary— 
for why? ‘ Myboys gothere.’ After a brief argument 
on some speculative subject (advisers do not like long 
arguments), he will cut short all with—‘ Let me advise 
you, as a friend, to give up these eccentric sentiments; 
they cannot but be fatal to your prosperity in life.’ 
You vaiuly endeavour to get any reason from him 
beyond, ‘JZ think very differently.’ Men of this kind 
are well known to ministers of state, conductors of lite- 
rary works, and public men in general, in consequence 
of their being so eager to extend to all persons in critical 
situations the benefit of their extraordinary sapience. 
Her majesty’s advisers are probably the most advised 
of all men. Without any exact knowledge of the fact, 
but judging from mere general appreciation of human 
nature, I would venture to say, under a considerable 
ponelty, if wrong, that the Home Secretary does not get 
ess than twenty letters of the most profound advice 
per diem, at an average. These gentlemen it is who 
write letters to the Bench of Bishops in the newspapers, 
advising how to rescue the church from those pm arb 
to which it is so much accustomed. It is they who 
recommend proper sites for all public monuments. They 
are also great in deciding on the comparative merits of 
contending lines of proposed railways—matters on which 
they cannot but be disinterested, seeing that they have 
not a pound of stock in either, but are only anxious to 
discriminate as to how other people should spend their 
money. Such a monitor-general deems no subject too 
humble for the exercise of his gift. He is as ready to 
advise ladies how to extirpate warts, as generals how 
to fight battles. He tells a housekeeper by what means 
she may save a shilling a-month in the purchase of 
coffee, with the same gravity as he writes a letter in 
the papers to the chancellor of the exchequer, develop- 
ing to him a first-rate plan for paying off the national 
debt. Sent into the world to scatter advice over it 
broadcast, it is nothing to him how it falls, or where it 


germinates. Only let him say, ‘I would advise you, | 
and he is content. 

How lamentable to think that scarcely any of the 
advice that is thus sown so liberally comes to any good, | 
* Advice to the poor gratis’ is a notification which were | 
as well not made, for nobody takes advantage of it 
Where lies the cause of this sad waste and misexpendi. 
ture of good counsel? Is it not in the fatal word gratis 
All know well that things to be had for nothing are | 
never esteemed. But put a price on anything, ang} 
mankind instantly begin to imagine there must be some 
value in it. Let me for once, then, be an adviser, and 
recommend my sage friends to cease giving counsel 
gratis. Let them assign a scale of fees for good admo. 
nitions, and upon no account ever give the quid till they 
have touched the quo; and they may be assured that | 
none of their recommendations will ever then be allowed | 
to fall to the ground. 


SAUNTERINGS AMONG THE ENGLISH LAKES, | 
SECOND ARTICLE. 


From Patterdale to Ambleside, a small town situated | 
at the head of Windermere, is a distance of ten miles, | 
The first part of the road, as far as Brothers’ Water (a | 
mountain tarn which is said to have obtained its name 
from the circumstance of two brothers having been 
drowned in it), winds through level meadows skirted by | 
hanging woods and lofty mountains, down whose sides 


* A hundred torrents rend their furious way ;” 


but the remainder of the way lies through a rugged 
pass, truly Alpine in its character, and winds along 
contracted valley, with a lofty and naked mountain im 
pending on the left. A steep and difficult path, by the 
side of which a torrent tumbles and foams over its rocky 
channel, leads to the summit of this famous pass, where 
we find Kirkstone, a huge fragment of rock, 
* whose church-like frame 
Gives to this savage pass its name.” 

Besides its picturesque attractions, this spot is interest- 
ing as having been the way by which the Roman legions 
must have passed on their march to the station at 
Ambleside. The whole scene is solemn, and profoundly 
impressive. At a height so great, it may be easily 
supposed that the tumults of the world have been left 
far behind, and that no sound of human life breaks in 
upon the intense and awful solitude that reigns for 
ever in this romantic pass. And the traveller is fully 
prepared to say, with Wordsworth, in his fine stanzas 
on this memorable place— 

‘ Within the mind strong fancies work, 

A deep delight the bosom thrills, 

Oft as I pass along the fork 

Of these fraternal hills ; 

Where, save the rugged rock, we find 

No appanage of human kind, 

Norhintofman. * * 

Aspiring road! that lov'st to hide 

Thy daring in a vapoury bourn, 

Not seldom may the hour return 

‘When thou shalt be my guide.’ 


The descent from the small spot of table-land at the 
summit to the town of Ambleside at the foot of the 
mountain, a distance of three miles, is sudden, preci- 
pitous, and in some places frightfully steep, and not & 
little dangerous; for the road being only the original 
mountain track of shepherds, gradually widened and 
improved from age to age, is carried over ground which 
no engineer even in Alpine countries would have viewed 
as practicable. The views of Windermere and the velley 
of Ambleside obtained during the descent are very fine. 

The small market-town of Ambleside is built im 
pleasing irregularity on the side of a hill command- 
ing charming prospects of the parks of Rydal and 
the spot formerly occupied by man station, 
Dictis, and is surrounded by mountains on all sides ex- 
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cept towards the south-west. The situation is peculiarly 
delightful, and its beauty is heightened by the presence 


of the rivers Rothay and Brathay, the two pape 
ood, | feeders of Windermere lake. Ambleside is one of the few 
were places where the annual custom of rush-bearing, which 
4, once prevailed in most parts of England, still lingers. 


The garlands of rushes, which are formed with great taste 
and elegance by the young women of the village, are 
ited in the church on a Saturday, and remain there 
during divine service on the Sunday, when each girl 
takes her respective garland, and all the bearers walk in 
ion, preceded by a band of music. The origin of 

this simple ceremony must be traced back to those 


dmo- imitive times when the floors of churches were un- 
they | paved, and a covering of rushes was employed to pro- 
that | tect the feet from the damp earth. The strewing of 


rushes was not, however, confined to churches; private 
houses and even palaces had no better garniture for their 
floors in the olden times. In ‘ Newton’s Herball to the 
Bible,’ mention is made of ‘ sedge and rushes, with the 
which many in the country do use in sommertime to 
strawe their parlors and churches.’ Henzer, in his 
Itinerary, speaking of Queen Elizabeth’s presence- 
chamber at Greenwich, says, ‘ The floor, after the Eng- 


miles, MM lish fashion, was strewed with hay,’ meaning rushes ; 
ter (a and Shakspeare, in his Romeo and Juliet, speaks of 
name those who 

iy ‘ Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels.’ 

sides 


It became of course necessary at intervals to clear away 
the old covering, and strew fresh rushes in its place ; 
and the annual renewal of the rushes was converted 
into a festival, and was attended with various cere- 
monies and rejoicings. In some few places the cere- 
monial has been preserved to the present day. 

A mile from Ambleside is 


* Wooded Winandermere, the river-lake,’ 


with all its bays and promontories reposing in gentle 
yet stately beauty. Windermere is about twelve or 
fourteen miles long, and from one to two in breadth, 


terest. and sweeps like a majestic river with an easy bend 
legions between low points and eminences that, shaded with 
ion at wood, and often embellished with villas, swell into hills 
oundly cultivated to their summits. For several miles along 

easily the western shore, however, a range of rocky fells rises 
cen left over the water; and on the north, the lofty mountains 
aks in which surround the head of the lake are disposed with 
ons for uncommon grandeur of outline and magnificence of 
is fully colouring. Two miles from Ambleside we reach Lo- 


wood Inn, a favourite residence of visitors to the lakes, 
delightfully situated on a small bay, and commanding a 
magnificent view of the whole upper part of Winder- 
mere. Close at hand is a small villa called Dove’s Nest, 
which will be viewed with interest as having been at 
one time the residence of the late Mrs Hemans; and at 
no great distance, perched on the hill-side, is Elleray, 
the property of Professor Wilson, which, in the words 
of its owner, 


‘rests upon the brow 
its sycamore) of Orrest Hill, 
As if it smiled on Windermere below, 
Her green recesses and her islands still.’ 


A mile and a half from Lowood is one extremi 


ty of 
the ‘ long vale-village’ of Troutbeck, remarkable for the 


the Hesperides?’ Great part of the land in this neigh- 
bourhood is in the hands of a class of small proprietors, 
locally termed ‘ statesmen,’ in whose families the same 
properties have been hereditary for many hundred years. 
They are a sturdy independent race, distinguished for 
the ion of many virtues, which in not a few cases 
are unfortunately alloyed by an inveterate propensity to 
litigation. It is stated by one well acquainted with their 
character, that of ‘all the people that on earth do dwell,’ 
your Troutbeck statesmen are the most litigious and 
most quarrelsome about straws. Not a footpath in all the 
parish that has not cost a hundred pounds in lawsuits. 
The most insignificant stile is referred to a full bench 
of magistrates. That gate was carried to the Quarter 
Sessions. No branch of a tree can shoot six inches over 
a march wall, without being indicted for a trespass. And 
should a frost-loosened stone tumble from some skrees 
down upon a neighbour’s field, he will be served with a 
notice to quit before next morning. Many of the small 
properties hereabouts have been mortgaged over head 
and ears to fee rascally attorneys. Yet the last hoop of 
apples will go to the land sharks; and the statesman, 
driven at last from his paternal fields, will sue for some- 
thing or another, in forma pauperis, were it but the 
worthless wood and second-hand nails that may be 
destined for his coffin. 

Pursuing our route along the eastern margin of Win- 
dermere, many exquisite views are obtained of the lake, 
the whole length of which stretches out before us, 

* With all its fairy crowds 
Of islands, that together lie 
As quietly as spots of sky 
Amongst the evening clouds.’ 

‘There is not,’ says the author already quoted, ‘such 
another splendid prospect in all England. The lake has 
much of the character of a river, without losing its own. 
The islands are seen almost all lying together in a 
cluster—below which all is loveliness and beauty—above, 
all majesty and grandeur. Bold or gentle promontories 
break all the banks into frequent bays, seldom without 
a cottage or cottages embowered in trees; and while the 
whole landscape is of a sylvan kind, parts of it are so 
laden with woods, that you see only here and there a 
wreath of smoke, but no houses, and could almost believe 
that you are gazing on the primeval forests.’ About two 
miles from Lowood we reach the mansion-house of 
Calgarth, which we looked upon with deep interest for 
the sake of the illustrious dead, for there long dwelt 
Bishop Watson, ‘ the Defender of the Faith; and there, 
within the shadow of his memory, still dwell those 
dearest on earth to his beatified spirit. From Calgarth 
to Rayrig is almost a continuous forest, but interspersed 
with glades, and occasionally enlivened with open up- 
lands. At this part of our route the road proceeds along 
a terrace, ‘to which, says Professor Wilson, * there was 
nothing to compare in the hanging gardens of Babylon, 
There is the widest breadth of water, the richest fore- 
ground of wood, and the most magnificent background 
of mountains not only in Westmoreland, but—believe us 
—in all the world.’ Passing through the stately woods 
of Rayrig, we reach the pretty village of Bowness, which 
has been not inaptly termed ‘the capital port town of 
the lakes.’ It stands upon the edge of a large bay, and 
with its irregular roofs, white, blue, gray, green, brown, 
and black walls, its fruit-laden trees, central church 
tower, and environing groves, presents a most pic- 
turesque appearance. The church is an ancient edifice, 
with a square tower, and a large and curiously painted 
chancel window, which originally belonged to Furness 
Abbey. It is divided into seven compartments, and 
exhibits sketches of Scriptural subjects, Roman Catholic 
superstitions, ancient legends, and armorial bearings of 
several noble families. Entering the church, it was im- 

ible not to feel the beauty of the lines in which 
it has been described by Wordsworth in the ‘ Ex- 


* Not raised in 


"i Lay rude picturesqueness of its many-chimneyed cottages, 
original with their numberless gables and slate-slab porticos. 
ned and cottages,’ says Christopher North, ‘stand for the 
1d which fj ™0st part in clusters of twos and threes, with here and 
e viewed m tere what in Scotland is called a clachan—many a 
he valley jg $2 toun within the ae lang toun—but where, in all 
very fine. broad Scotland, is a mile-long scattered congregation 
built im fy % rural dwellings, all dropped down where the painter 
ommand- and the t would have wished to plant. them, on 
dal and knolls and in dells, on banks and braes, and below tree- 
ds upon fg ‘ested rocks, and all bound together in picturesque 
) station, confusion by old groves of ash, oak, aud sycarhore, and 
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With pillars crowded, and the roof upheld 
By naked rafters intricately crossed 

Like leafless underboughs ‘mid some thick grove 
All withered by the depth of shade above. 
Admonitory texts inscribed the walls— 
Each in its or tal scroll losed ; 
And marble monuments were here displayed 
Thronging the walls, and on the floor beneath 
Sepulchral stones appeared with emblems graven, 
And footworn epitaphs, and some with small 
And shining effigies of brass inlaid.’ 


Here lie the earthly remains of Bishop Watson, distin- 
guished only by a small plate containing a brief record 
of his name, age, and death. ‘The finest edifice in 
Bowness is the school, which has been recently rebuilt 
on a most munificent scale by the late Mr Bolton of 
Storrs, and is only much too splendid for the purpose 
for which it was designed. The view from the front 
is exquisitely beautiful, comprising the whole of the 
upper half of the lake. The mountains round the 
head, into the recesses of which the waters seem to 

etrate, arrange themselves in the most graceful 
Sons, and the wooded heights of the opposite shore 
cast a deep shadow upon ‘the bosom of the steady 
lake.’ Opposite Bowness is Belle Isle, the largest 
island in Windermere, upon which stands 


‘ A Grecian temple rising from the deep,’ 


the residence of the proprietor, Mr Curwen. Belle 
Isle was formerly the property of the Philipsons, an 
ancient Westmoreland family, who were also owners of 
Calgarth. During the great civil war, two of them, an 
elder and a younger brother, had both espoused the 
royal cause. The elder, to whom the island belonged, 
was a colonel, and the younger a major, in the royal 
army. The latter, whose name was Robert, was a 
man of high and adventurous courage, and from some 
of his desperate exploits had acquired, amongst the 
Parliamentarians, the appellation of Robin the Devil. 
After the death of the king, though the war had sub- 
sided, private malice and the desire of revenge long 
kept alive the animosity of individuals. A certain 
Colonel Briggs, an officer in the Parliamentary army, 
resided at this time in Kendal, and under the double 
character of a leading magistrate and an active com- 
mander, held the country in awe. This person having 
heard that Major Philipson was secreted in his brother’s 
house on Belle Isle, went thither, armed with his double 
authority (for he was 

Great on the bench, great in the saddle; 

Mighty he was at both of these, 

And styled of War as well as Peace), 


with the view of making prisoner so obnoxious a person. 
The major, however, was on the alert, and gallantly 
stood a siege of eight or ten days, until his brother 
came to his relief. The attack being thus repulsed, the 
major was not a man who would sit down quietly under 
the injury he had received. He therefore raised a small 
band of horse, and set forth one Sunday morning in 
search of Briggs. Upon arriving at Kendal, he learned 
that the colonel was at prayers, and proceeding straight 
to the church, he posted his men at the entrance, and 
dashed forward himself down the principal aisle into 
the midst of the congregation. Whatever were his in- 
tentions—whether to carry his enemy off prisoner, or, 
as is more probable, to shoot him on the spot—they 
were defeated: the colonel was not present. The con- 
gregation, as might be expected, was thrown into great 
confusion on seeing an armed man on horseback make 
his appearance among them, and the major, taking ad- 
vantage of their astonishment, turned his horse round 
and galloped down the next aisle. As he was making 
his exit from the church, his head came violently in 
contact with the arch of the doorway, which was much 
smaller than that through which he had entered. His 
helmet was struck off by the blow, his saddle-girth gave 
way, and he himself was much stunned. 
gation, recovering from their astonishment, attempted 


attack on the assailants, and the major killed with his MN]... 
own hand one of those who had seized him, clapped the the 
saddle, ungirthed as it was, upon his horse, and vaulting the 
into it, rode full speed through the streets of Kendal oon 
calling on his men to follow him, and with his whol pres 
party succeeded in making good his retreat to his asylum over 
in Belle Isle. ‘The action marked the man. Many knew fewe 
him ; and they who did not, knew as well from the ex. dian 
ploit that it could be nobody but Robin the Devil. This os 
incident is referred to by Sir Walter Scott, as having fam) 1% 
furnished him with a hint for his description of ; Mam) 
similar adventure in Rokeby, Canto VI.—the murder of a. 
Wycliffe by Bertram of Risingham :— - 
* All eyes upon the gateway hung, a, 
When through the Gothic arch there sprung a 
A horseman armed, at headlong speed— rich 
Sable his cloak, his plume, his steed— peo} 
Fire from the flinty floor was spurned, F 
The vaults unwonted clang returned ! com 
One instant’s glance around he threw, 
From saddle-bow his pistol drew ; | Nev 
Grimly determined was his look, outl 
His charger with his spurs he strook. | Mor 
All scattered backward as he came, 
For all knew Bertram Risingham. — 
Three bounds that noble courser gave, | 
The first has reached the central nave ; 
‘The second cleared the chancel wide, 
The third he was at Wycliffe’s side. * * | Te 
While yet the smoke the deed conceals, shi 
Bertram his ready charger wheels ; | ship 
But floundered on the pa‘ t floor | and 
The steed, and down the rider bore ; | offic 
And bursting in the headlong sway, 
The faithless saddle-girths gave way ; | unle 
*Twas while he toiled him to be freed, | the 
And with the rein to raise the steed, ] dual 
That from amazement’s iron trance 4 
All Wycliffe’s soldiers waked at once,’ &c. | livel 
Some distance below Belle Isle, at a place where the gual 
lake suddenly contracts, and where two promontories hum 
extend to meet each other, a public ferry has been esta- how 
blished, of which we availed ourselves to reach the is by 
western shore. In crossing the lake, we obtained what who 
was perhaps the most interesting view on Windermer,, 
and could not but admire the extraordinary clearness of i. 
the water, through which we could see far below the 
inhabitants of its deep recesses as they played in shoals, ask 
or occasionally 
* sporting with k glance, | 
Near the ferry a pleasure house has been erected by Mr been 
Curwen of Belle Isle, on a spot commanding fine views ting 
of the surrounding scenery. The prospect, however, ther 
requires a fine day in order to be seen to advantage. of su 
Its character is of that beauty which disappears almost Hi) prin 
utterly in wet or drizzly weather. Further to the south, tistic 
but on the eastern shore, Storrs Hail, the fine mansion “allo 
of Mrs Bolton, is seen standing on a promontory which im) “°" 
projects into the lake. Its late owner, Mr Bolton, was Hy) 8 ' 
the friend of Canning, who was in the habit of pay- | ship 


ing frequent visits to this enchanting spot to obtain a 
temporary rest from the cares and toils of public life. 
Lockhart, in his Life of Sir Walter Scott, gives 4 
graphic description of one of these visits, to which the 
presence of Wordsworth, Southey, Scott, and Wilson, 
gave peculiar interest. ‘ It has not,’ he says, ‘ I suppose, 
often happened toa plain English merchant, wholly the 
architect of his own fortunes, to entertain at one time 4 
party embracing so many illustrious names. He was 
proud of his guests; they respected him, and honoured 
and loved each other; and it would have been difficult 
to say which star in the constellation shone with the 


run riot when they are sure not to be misun 
There were beautiful and accomplished women to adorn 
and enjoy this circle. The weather was as Elysian 


to make him prisoner. But his followers made a furious | the 


scenery. There were brilliant ca 
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in the mornings, and delicious boatings on 
ght, and the last day Professor Wil- 
called him) 


Ths kind happy Mr Bolton and his guests. The three bards 
having of the lakes led the cheers that hailed Scott and Can- 
a. a ning; and music and sunshine, flags, streamers, and gay 


ing of innumerable oars, made up a dazzling mixture 
of sensations as the flotilla wound its way among the 
richly-foliaged islands, and along bays and promontories 
peopled with enthusiastic spectators.’ 

Fro 
comes 


m this spot the lake gradually narrows, till it be- 
in reality ‘ the river-lake; and at a place called 
Newby Bridge, six miles from Storrs Hall, it finds an 
outlet in the river Leven, which carries its waters into 
Morecambe Bay. 


SURETISHIP. 


Tue unpleasant nature of the obligation called sureti- 
| ship need not be enlarged upon: it is universally felt 
| and acknowledged. Yet there is a vast number of 
| offices and situations to which parties are not eligible, 
| unless they can bring forward satisfactory security for 
| the sums which may be intrusted to them. Indivi- 
| duals, seeing friends thus depending for the means of a 
| livelihood, or of advance in the world, upon obtaining 


here the guarantees for their intromissions, are often induced by 
ontories humane feelings to undertake such obligations; and 
en esta- how frequently they suffer loss through this friendly act 
ach the 


is but too well known. On the other hand, individuals 


ed what who might obtain certain situations if they could give 

— proper sureties, often fail to do so, from either their in- 

low ability to get security, or their honourable dislike to 

s ahoals MM wk a friend to undertake such a hazard in their be- 
half. 


The intellectual progress of our country has at length 


ld.’ | furnished a solution of this class of difficulties. It has 
4 by Mr been found that, however uncertain may be the con- 
ne views tingency of a fall before temptation in an individual, 
however, there is a determinate and regularly recurring number 
vantage. HM’ of such lapses out of a wide number of cases—the same 
rs almost Ha principle holding here as in the annual criminal sta- 
he ae tistics of a country, which are always nearly uniform, 
7 willl allowing for progressive conditions. The idea of found- 
Iton, was a) 198 upon this natural fact a society for making sureti- 
“of pay: fa) Ship a matter of business, was first explained to the 
obtain a public in the Dublin Review for August 1840, by the 
iblic life. first writer of the day on this class of subjects, Augustus 

gives 4 de Morgan. He showed that, ‘if a thousand bankers’ 
—o clerks were to club together to indemnify their securi- 
oma ties, by the payment of one pound a-year each, and if 
holly the Ji each had given security for L.500, two in each year 
ne time a might become defaulters to that amount, four to half 

He was the amount, &c. without rendering the guarantee fund 
honoured #@) insolvent ;’ also that, ‘if it be tolerably well ascertained 
1 difficult HM} that the instances of dishonesty (yearly) among such 
with } persons amount to one in five hundred, this club would 
r ae continue to exist, subject to being in debt in a bad 
allowance fn C8 to an amount which it would be able to dis- 
in which fm S8tge in good ones.’ In 1842, these ideas were rea- 
lights to J] lised by the establishment, under favour of an act. of 
. parliament, of ‘The Guarantee Society, for providing 
1 to adorn MH Security for the fidelity of persons in situations of trust, 
ilysian a8 where securities are required, on payment of an annual 


premium ; capital one hundred thousand pounds.’ There 


is something startling at first sight in such a society ; 
but its advantages are readily discovered. 

The first of these undoubtedly is its enabling a clerk 
or other salaried agent, of r, to obtain at 
once, and without obligation to others, such security as 
he may require. To quote a pamphlet upon the sub- 
ject,* which has fallen into our hands—‘ One or two 
instances of deserving individuals, debarred of their 
well-earned reward, may convince the reader of the 
serious hardship that the system of private suretiship 
often inflicts upon the deserving. They are selected 
from two very different ranks in life, and will be suffi- 
= evidence of the truth of the position here laid 

wn. 

‘First, with respect to the army. The reward for 
merit, accompanied with pecuniary advantage, is very 
limited in this branch of the public service. Suppose 
the officer to be educated in the military school, and 
immediately drafted into the army (which is a very 
common case), his whole life will have been spent either 
on service or in the barrack. He may have distin- 
guished himself upon the field of battle, and obtained 
a company by exertion amidst the greatest dangers. 
To the veteran of this description the paymastership is 
the only pecuniary reward that can be enjoyed while 
upon active duty with his regiment. He is shipped 
from colony to colony, and the war-office authorities, 
anxious to afford substantial reward, may have the 
opportunity of offering him this appointment for ser- 
vices brought under their especial notice. In this case 
the most unexceptionable sureties are required to the 
amount of L.2000, and hundreds of meritorious officers 
have reluctantly been forced to decline the office, which 
it would have greatly benefited them to accept, and 
gratified the authorities to have conferred. An example 
amongst officers of this standing is not wanting to ac- 
knowledge the importance of the honourable help to be 
obtained from the Guarantee Society, and the society 
itself is under obligation to the authorities of the war- 
office for the support given by them to the society in 
its infancy. 

‘The second case to which I would allude is of an- 
other class. A person who had entered the establish- 
ment of one of the large clubs, in the neighbourhood of 
St James’s palace, upon daily pay, conducted himself 
with so much propriety, that he was gradually promoted 
to the office of assistant butler. The butler died, and 
as valuable articles were intrusted to his keeping, it 
was important that none but a trustworthy person 
should be appointed to the vacancy. The club was pro- 
tected in this appointment by a bond to a considerable 
amount. The good character of the assistant-butler 
recommended him to the house committee, who unani- 
mously selected him for the vacant office. The necessity 
of providing sureties, however, was an insuperable bar ; 
the man had no friends of sufficient property to whom 
he could apply for such a favour. It was most desirable 
that his services should be secured, and as the Guarantee 
Society, which at that time had scarcely commenced 
business, offered the means of removing the difficulty, 
some members of the committee of management com- 
municated with the society; inquiries confirmed the 
opinion of the good character of the man; the society 
became his sureties, and a deserving, well-qualified 
person obtained his reward for good and faithful ser- 
vices.” 

It also appears that the Guarantee Society furnishes 
security under circumstances which form a great im- 
provement upon the private mode. It not only insti- 
tutes a rigid investigation into the moral character of 
the applicant—rejecting him if there be any deficiency 
in this respect—but it exercises a care over the parties 

demanding that the employer shall exert due 
vigilance over the employed. Private parties, acting as 


* Suretiship: the Dangers and Defects of Private Security, and 
their Remedies. By Charles Saunderson. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, 1844. 
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securities, are usually prevented by delicacy from mak- 
ing any inquiry about the footing on which employer 
and employed may stand; and, when failure takes place, 
they are usually at a loss to ascertain how far the alleged 
defalcation is real; but the Guarantee Society is under 
no scruple on these points, and facts prove that it is well 
for them to be so. On the other hand, omppree who 
conceive themselves to be amply protected by private 
sureties, often find that these either were fallacious at 
first, or in the course of time have become so, their minds 
being too much engrossed with other objects to admit 
of their exercising due care. But a society making 
envptionip a business, and possessing an ample capital, 
may be depended upon with absolute confidence. 

Mr De Morgan, in the able paper which has been 
quoted, anticipated in some degree the objection, that 
security obtained on commercial principles from a society 
would exercise a less control over the moral feelings of 
the assured party than does a private guarantee. On 
this point Mr Saunderson is still more explicit, and we 
extract his observations in full. * The only consideration,’ 
he says, ‘ which remains worthy of notice, is the effect 
that the introduction of this principle will have upon 
other general interests of the community, especially 
with regard to morality. The rarity of a prosecution by 
sureties sufficiently attests the weakness of the moral 
control that private suretiship exercises in the relations 
between the employed and their bondsmen. It is suffi- 
cient for the surety that he has incurred a heavy 
penalty; and it would evince great ignorance of the 
world to suppose relatives would further expose their 
family honour by public proceedings against the of- 
fender. Under such feelings, the worthless servant 
escapes punishment: he may form other acquaintance 
and other friendships; he possibly may obtain another 
employer and other sureties, and run a similar round of 
folly and vice, and eventually plunge into greater de- 
linquencies. The proceedings of the Guarantee Society, 
on the contrary, appear well calculated to arrest such a 
course of events. Upon the first defalcation, if it be 
not a case of gross fraud, the individual may be called 
upon to protect the society from pecuniary loss, his 
employer still having the right to prosecute. If this 
can be accomplished, when a second application for 
guarantee is made, the answer of the society to the pro- 
posed master would be, “ We will not guarantee A. B. 
a second time; we believe he can be employed more 
usefully than in offices of pecuniary trust.” 

*The individual is by such means most probably 
saved from the temptation that would constantly beset 
him. If the circumstances attending the defalcation 
afford evidence of serious criminality, prosecution will 
certainly fullow. The society have their personal in- 
terests to protect, and will in such a case exert the only 
real check upon the positively dishonest—namely, the 
certainty of exposure and punishment. Upon this sub- 
ject no doubt can exist: the appointfnent of the solici- 
tors to the Association of London Bankers for the Pre- 
vention of Fraud, as the society’s solicitors for the pro- 
secution of defaulters, is positive proof of the society’s 
determination that punishment shall follow a violation 
of laws instituted for the protection of the community 
at large. 

* The success of the Guarantee Society must therefore 
lead to a diminution of fraud and dishonesty.* In fur- 
ther proof it may be stated, that of parties whose default 
the society have had to make good, some are now un- 
dergoing the penalty awarded by the law as a punish- 


* The experience of the society has already shown to the 
directors that fraud by servants, under private sureties, is com- 
mitted to a serious extent in the commercial world. Cases daily 
aris: to prove how tofplly inadequate and defective the system of 
private security is preventive of crime. Under the present 
system, with the exception of certain of the bankers, whose ex- 
cellent association is a safeguard to the best principles of civil so- 
ciety, and one or two other prosecuting associations, the punishment 
for such crimes falls upon the surety, who is altogether unprotected ; 
and the worthless delinquent is left to continue his depredation 


upon the unwary public. 


ment for dishonesty, while other delinquents have ab. 
sconded to avoid the consequences of a prosecution,’ 

Weare, upon the whole, impressed with a strong senge 
of the soundness of the principle involved in the esta. 
blishment of this society, and believe we are only doing 
an acceptable duty to a large portion of our in 
making them aware of its existence. 

~ 


: 


Every tofn and city has its promenade, where the in. 
habitants or visitors make it ‘ their custom of an after. 
noon’ to lounge. This is either specially provided, as 
in continental cities, by public gardens and esplanades, 
or else the people choose one of the streets wherein to 
make their daily perambulations. Regent Street in 
London, Sackville Street in Dublin, and Princes Street 
in Edinburgh, have been selected by the respective in. 
habitants for this purpose. It is in the last of theg 
that the first scene of the little drama we are about to 
describe is laid. 

One sunny afternoon in 183-, Princes Street was 
unusually crowded. Never, perhaps, was there a more 
brilliant display of spring fashions than adorned the 
fair promenaders, who made the street gay with their 
presence. Here a mother was sedately chaperoning her 
fair daughters, glancing now and then to either side, 
well satisfied with the unusually elegant appearance of 
the damsels, now that the weather was fine enough to 
admit of abandoning winter costume. There an infantry 
officer from the castle loitered beside a couple of young 
ladies, bending his head towards the prettier, that the 
soft nothings it pleased him to utter might be heard 
with greater distinctness. Sisters leaned on the arms 
of brothers, fathers took care of daughters. At one 
moment a cavalry officer from Piershill dashed past 
on his hack, bowing as he rode to the various ladies 
whose acquaintance he had made at the assemblies or 
elsewhere. Open carriages, with tastefully-attired occu 
pants, drove slowly past; and, in short, the street ap- 
peared to contain what the newspapers call all the 
‘beauty and fashion’ of Edinburgh. 

Amidst all this gaiety, there was one individual who 
did not partake of it. He had already paraded the pave- 
ment several times, and from the anxious scrutiny with 
which he reviewed every lady he met, it was manifest 
he sought amongst the crowd one bright particular star 
on whom all his thoughts were concentrated, and for 
whom all his sighs (and they were deep and frequent) 
were heaved. At length, as he crossed the end of Castle 
Street, the young lady he sought was seen to approach, 
She was not alone, which appeared to be a terrible dis- 
appointment to the expectant. Her mother was with 
her; and one glance told him that a certain question, 
the issue of which he looked forward to with the most 
intense e had been decided against him. Eyes, 
the expression of which he had studied for months, had 
manifestly been weeping. He passed the two ladies, 
for he was too agitated to address them. With watch 
ful gaze, however, he followed their steps, and once or 
twice was on the point of overtaking and speaking, 
but prudence checked him; for he felt that, should 
his worst fears be realised, his emotions would mastet 
him, and the result would be quite ridiculous in the 
public street. This forbearance was, after a time, re- 
warded. The ladies stopped for a minute, and having 
exchanged a few words with Mr Panson (the young 
lady’s father), whom they accidentally encountered, 
went into a music-shop. The lover instantly quick- 
ened his pace, passed the old gentleman without recog- 
nition, and followed the two ladies into the shop. ‘ 

Having succeeded by a mighty effort to control his 
feelings, the intruder addressed Mrs Panson and her 
daughter as one intimate with them. The elder lady 
returned his salutation with some degree of coldness. 
Miss Panson turned pale, and trembled. They had 
come to try a piano, and walked into an inner room. 
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Burton (that was the lover’s name) followed them— 
on.’ a proceeding which evidently did not accord with the 
1g sense views of the mamma, for she frowned, and inquired 
1€ esta. whether Mr Burton had come to buy any music? He 
y doing replied in the negative, but still hovered near them. 

in The truth was, he was anxious to speak a word to Maria 

Panson without, if possible, being overheard. After a 

time, they were for an instant hidden behind a cabinet- 
piano; this the moment it, and whis- 

pered, ‘ Be at the ruips at eight.’ The young lady made 

a motion of etd Burton almost immediately 
the in. | afterwards took his leave. As he turned to go, he en- 
n after. countered a third person, who had entered during his 
ided, ag | agitation quite unperceived—no other than Mr Panson, 
lanades, | who, on shaking hands, asked, ‘ Did you get my note?’ 
erein to | Burton answered in the affirmative. 
treet in | ‘Then I shall see you at six ?” 

8 Street ‘Punctually,’ was the reply; and Burton left the 
tive in- shop. 

of these It will now be necessary to change the scene, though 
about to | not to a very great distance from where it was first laid. 

For the information of those who have never been in 
eet was Edinburgh, it will be necessary to state that the space 
2 a more between Princes Street and the castle rock is occupied 
ned the with gardens, so that the street from which they take 
th their their name has houses only on one side, the other being 
ning her bounded by the railings of the gardens. At the base of 
ner side, the steep ascent which leads from the gardens to the 
rance of castle is a picturesque ruin, half shrouded in ivy, being 
nough to the remains of an outwork covering a spring, from which 
infantry the garrison in early times was supplied with water. 
of young Beside it is an alcove, made to look ruinous by the 
that the hand of art. This was the spot indicated to Miss Panson 
ve heard in the words which Burton uttered in the music-shop ; 
he arms and here, as the hour of eight approached, a young man. 
At one attired in an infantry uniform, was seen pacing up and 
red past down. Restlessness and disappointment, with violent 
us ladies grief, were depicted on his countenance and by his 
nblies or actions. For a moment he would pause in the middle 
ed occu | of the graveled walk, as if plunged in the most pro-: 
treet ap- | found meditation. Then he continued his promenade 
all the with the haste of a man walking against time. For one 

moment he sat on the bench in the ruined rather than 
Jual who ruinous alcove, and the next he rose, and striding to 
he pave- a point from which he could see one of the entrances 
iny with to the gardens from Princes Street, he strained his eyes 
manifest in the twilight to seek the object of his sorrows. A 
ular star spectator observing the restlessness of the young offi- 
and for cer, would have imagined that he was either suffering 

requent) under some terrible annoyance, or that he was very 
of Castle much in love. The latter conjecture would have soon 
proach, been verified; for presently two female figures made 
rible dis- their appearance; one of whom, on seeing him, quick- 
was with ened her pace, so as to leave her companion behind. 
question, In an instant the lovers met! 

the most It has been said that only light griefs are loquacious ; 
n. Eyes, ‘deep sorrow hath no tongue.’ Thus it seemed with 
iths, had these despairing lovers. Instinctively she had placed 
‘0 ladies, her arm in his, and they wandered far up the steep 
h watch ascent beside the castle rock, ere the agitation of either 
1 once ot had sufficiently subsided to allow of their breaking 
speaking, silence. The first words were uttered by the lady ; 
t, should indeed it may be observed, that on such occasions it is 
d mastet #3) the lady who generally does speak first. 

1s in the * All, then, is over,’ she exclaimed, ‘ and this is to be 
time, re- our last interview !’ 

id having “Such is the decree which has been pronounced,’ re- 
1e young #) plied Edward Burton. ‘I kept the appointment with 
ountered, your father this evening. I cannot repeat to you what 
y quick- Hi) he said, for that would pain us both unnecessarily ; but 
ut recog- it was decisive. My pretensions to your hand at this 
eu or any future time are summarily rejected !’ 

trol his Miss Maria Panson became so agitated on hearing 
and } this, that her lover found it necessary to place her in a 
Ider lady Hj} garden seat near to which they had by this time wan- 
omg Edward did all in his power to lessen her grief. 
A | He reminded her that, though forbidden to engage them- 


| telves to each other, it was still in their power to mainu- 


tain their attachment, in the hope of better times. After 
a few years’ foreign service, it might be his fortune to 
attain such promotion as to entitle him to claim her as 
his bride. ‘ Maria,’ he said at length, passionately, ‘ may 
I hope that you will continue constant to me?” 

The young lady raised her head and looked steadfastly 
at her lover through her tears; she gently returned his 
grasp, and, in tones made tremulous by the struggles of 
some feeling wounded by the suspicion which the ques- 
tion implied, asked, ‘ Could he doubt her?’ Edward, as 
if ashamed of underrating the constancy of a heart which 
he believed to be solely his own, intreated forgiveness, 
and made the warmest protestations of his own un- 
failing attachment. At this moment the lovers were 
startled by the drums of the castle—a signal for sepa- 
ration which Edward dared not disobey; for early the 
next morning the regiment, in which he was an en- 
sign, was to march, and he was obliged to appear at 
a preliminary muster. There was no time for words. 
Edward drew from his pocket a coin nearly severed 
in half; one portion he presented to Maria, the other 
he retained. They quite broke it, each keeping a 
moiety ; the meaning and impressiveness of which cere- 
mony must be well known to those who are versed in 
ancient Scottish customs, and who have read Scott’s 
pathetic novel, ‘The Bride of Lammermuir.’ By a 
mighty effort Edward tore himself from his fair com- 
panion. As the soldier bent his slow and sorrowful 
steps towards the castle, he paused for a moment, and 
drew from his breast a small packet with which Maria 
had on a previous occasion presented him. It con- 
tained a lock of her hair, and he kissed it fervently ; 
and, in imitation of the chivalry of old, he inly vowed 
that these tokens should cheer him in moments of des- 
fonsenet and animate him in the hour of danger. 

ith this high-souled resolve he passed the gate which 
opens on the esplanade, and hurried off to his quarters 
to prepare for duty. 

Maria, on her part, was found by her young com- 
panion weeping bitterly, and scarcely able to support 
herself. With kind solicitude her friend helped her 
along, and strove, with words of soothing and en- 
couraging consolation, to blunt the sharpness of the 
grief she suffered. It was growing dark, and they 
quickened their pace. In the gloomiest part of the 
grounds, where the path is almost hidden by overhang- 
ing trees, they heard to their great alarm footsteps 
overtaking them. This induced them to double their 
speed ; it was useless; the heavy tread of a man still 
gained upon them; and in another instant Maria heard 
her name pronounced in a tone of impatience, not un- 
— with anger. On looking round she beheld her 

er! 

The result was, that Maria’s misery was increased 
tenfold, and that night was without doubt the most 
wretched she had ever spent, as her disordered and 
careworn appearance next morning fully indicated. 

After breakfast Mr Panson took his daughter kindly 
by the hand and led her into the study. Her heart 
beat violently, for she had a presentiment that Ed- 
ward was to be the subject of their conversation. ‘My 
dear Maria,’ he commenced, ‘ neither your mother 
nor myself can see you in this state of ,affliction—in 
spite of the imprudence on your part whith has led to 
it—without feeling deeply afflicted. Let. me reason 
with you a little on the engagement you would have 
entered into with Mr Burton. ». Let me re you it 
is from no caprice or hardness of disposition that I 
have so decisively negatived your mutual wishes. He 
is, I confess, a well-conducted, and, for aught I know to 
the contrary, an amiable young man; but his profes- 
sion, as well as his want of fortune, are obstacles to any 
hopes of happiness as your husband. It was therefore 
my duty to reject him as a son-in-law. You, an only 
daughter, must have either followed him to India, and 
deprived your parents of your much-cherished society, 
or have remained burdened with an engagement in- 


dulging in a fruitless hope that young Burton would 
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carve his way to fortune with his sword, which is in 
these days worst of all instruments for making 
money.” When her father adverted to the idea of her 
going abroad, and leaving him and her mother, Maria's 
tears fell fast, and she remembered that, amidst the 
strong feelings which had lately agitated her breast, 
she had never definitely thought of that event as form- 
ing & necessary conseq uence of her union with Edward. 
* Besides,’ continued the kind father, ‘ you are young, 
and the ardent feelings of youth are not always to 
be trusted. Burton has been your only lover; your 
afections have yet to be teated by the’ ad ulation and 
addresses of others. You may change!’ 

* Never!’ interrupted the young lady with firmness. 
‘Make no rash vows, my dear; and I trust you 
have made none. Unknown to you, I witnessed the 
parting scene in the gardens last night.’ At this an- 
nouncement Maria started, and a crimson blush sud- 
denly overspread her face. ‘Nay, child, I have no 
wish to reproach your imprudence,’ Mr Panson added ; 
‘you suffer enough y; for at this time I believe 
gg mg grief, and the love which it springs from, to 
One thing, however, I must forbid; and 


that is correspondence : for understand, that no latent 
hope of ever gaining my or your mother’s consent to 
the match must linger within you. Remember, not a 
letter must be sent to or received from Edward Bur- 
ton ; and this is the last time his name shall ever pass 
my lips.’ Maria spent the rest of the day in her cham- 
ber, and it was months ere she recovered her wonted 
cheerfulness. 


It is necessary to the due development of our story, 
that the reader’s imagination should help us to pass over 
ow of twelve years. In that period many changes 

taken place; none more rapid and important in 
their consequences than the position of our 
empire. Amidst these Burton took a not inglorious 
part. He proved himself on several occasions a good 
and brave soldier, and his gallantry was rewarded with 
promotion, which he earned, however, not without some 
sacrifice of bodily health ; and after having long endured 
the trying influence of Eastern climes, he obtained his 
majority and leave of absence to return home. Amongst 


sad havoc amongst them.’ He walked to the window, 
and looked at the passers-by for a short time. ‘ Yés 
—all new faces. Out of the hundreds of acquaintances 
return.’ 
Yes, one!’ replied the wife, placing her hand on his 
shoulder. ‘Welcome, welcome, dearest Edward, back 
to the place of your birth; I love it for your sake.’ 
This affectionate speech was accompanied with g | 
little endearment, which nearly. overthrew the hus. 
band’s firmness; but it does not™do for soldiers to be 
overcome, so he answered quickly, ‘ You must love it 
for its own sake, Milly. It is a beautiful place. Look at | 
those gardens; are they not refreshing to see in the | 
heart of a crowded city ?” i 
The lady admired the slopes, the walks, and the bold | 
rock shooting up perpendicularly from the earth. At | 
last her eye wandered to the ruins, and she inquired 
what they were. The gentleman was a little discon. 
certed ; stammered; but at length managed to get out, j 
that he had not the slightest idea. At this moment his } 
eye caught the figure of an old friend between the | 
trees. ‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, ‘there is Waterton; I am 
glad he is in town; he shall be amongst the ‘first 11 
will seek out. You will like him amazingly ; he is an j 
excellent fellow—and so droll.’ 
The dinner was soon despatched, and plans arranged 
for the evening. The lady was to write toteere to tard 
friends in London, and the major (for, to keep the ; 
reader no longer in suspense, the ‘ arrivals’ were 
Burton and his wife!) intended to seck out Waterton. | 
To carry out the first intention, Mrs Burton rung for } 
her writing-desk. Her maid answered the summons, 
but in a state of the utmost agitation. She trembled, 
and taking up one corner of her m for fear she 
should have occasion to cry, exclaimed, ma'am, 
I could almost hang myself with vexation ; for, please j 
pew I thought I put your desk into the rumble, and j 
idn’t.’ 
‘ Then it is left behind? How very provokin 
*Oh, no matter ? said the major; ‘tell —— 


all the — and Pe ey. which a dozen years had | danger. 


— appearance of Princes Street, 
burgh, ca a altered tthe the display of a few ad- 
ditional shops, and the handsome front of a club-house, 
which had recently been erected. The trees in the 
— had grown ‘oie, and the ruins had received a 
ew more strokes of the picturesque from the legitimate 
artist in that line—Father Time. | Still the street itself 
was enlivened by gay tly attired ladies, 
military danglers from the castle, “and “cavallers from 
Piershill, abounded as heretofore. 

On a spring afternoon quite as sunny as that on 
which our story opened, a travelling carriage was drawn 
by four horses up to the door of Mackay’s hotel. Its oc- 
cupants were a gentleman whose complexion betokened 
a recent residence in a warm climate, and a lady, who, 
as she stepped from the carriage, was remarked by the 
casual passers-by who caught a glimpse of her face, 
to possess great beauty. Travellers who go about in 
coaches-and-four are invariably indulged with the inn’s 
best room, and accordingly the lady and gentleman 
were ushered into the front drawing-room, the windows 
of which looked into the Princes Street gardens. 

* Dinner, sir?’ inquired the waiter, — low enough 
to let his towel of office touch the groun 

‘Decidedly!’ replied the traveller fee with the unhesi- 
tating promptitude of a hungry man. 

* For two, sir 


‘Well, darling,’ said the husband, ‘ 


last in my native city of Edinburgh. 


said 
Mrs Burton; ‘letters which T-shonld not wish all the 
world to read.’ 

‘Some of mine perhaps?’ returned the major. The | 
lady assented. ‘That is perplexing,’ he contin 
‘but never mind, you can use my desk for the present 
here is the key.” The desk was brought. Mrs Burton 
began her task of letter-writing, and the husband sallied 
forth to discover the abiding places of a few of his old 
friends—W aterton amongst the rest. 

When the lady had finished her first epistle, she 
could not find the wax; and while ransacking every 
part of the desk, all of a sudden out flew a little drawet 
Though startled at first, she was much more startled 
afterwards: something was concealed in this myste- 
rious little recess. With trembling hand she opened 
a small It contained a lock of hair, 

!) auburn hair 


give you mine.’ Whereupon the girl flew out of the} 
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‘ —not the jet black lock she in a moment of roma 
:| tic folly gave to her husband during his loverhood 
7, But lest that should fail to make her wretched, the 
: was another evidence of more than equivocal impor 
é She had read the Bride of Lammermuir, and knew t} 
full meaning and intent of that severed half-sovereigi 
She had a rival! Some fair-haired Lucy Ashton! 
In the midst of her distress, Major Burton returne 
bringing news that he had met with Waterton, w/ 
‘ Of course, and as soon as possible.’ promised to come in to take his negus, and be intr 
‘Meantime,’ rejoined the lady, ‘send up my servant.’ | duced to the bride. She received the information wi 
The waiter bowed again, turned on his heel like an | greater indifference than pleased her husband. S 
‘ automaton, and left the room. looked pale and agitated. He asked her the ca 
: ° here we are at| Mrs Burton said nothing, but with dumb thou 
: years makes | love-token. It was now major’s turn to turn Pf 
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ndow, 

“Yes and when he made the attempt, muttered somethi 
ances about a former engagement, youthful folly, and the 
ot me | other excuses 


always — on such occasions. 


‘Of course,’ said the lady in a tone of pique, ‘I can 


m_ his ve no right to inquire into circumstances which hap- 
back et — we met. But you have deceived me!’ 
; ‘Deceived you, Millicent ; I am incapable of. 4 
‘ith a | ‘Nay, do not sink deeper into falsehood. You have 
hus- deceived me. When we formed our solemn engagement, 
to be I was made to believe that no former one existed.’ 
love it Major Burton stood a little abashed, and wisely thought 
0k at § that the best way was to own his fault, and to sue for 
in the | forgiveness. This he did; but the lady appeared in- 
j * Come, dearest,’ he said beseechingly, ‘ be 
e bold | alittle charitable. At all events, whatever feeling you 
. Atl may have to expend on the affair, let me enlist it in 
quired | favour of the unhappy girl to whom your irresistible 
liscon- || attractions have made me false. I own that the hope- 
et out, | Jess misery she must have felt on hearing I had be- 
nt his | come the husband of another, has indeed cost me many 
en the | a pang, and formed a bitter drop in the cup of hap- 
Tam | piness you, dear Millicent, have filled.’ The major 
first | | said this with so much emotion and earnestness, that 
e isan | his wife could scarcely help being affected. She de- 
f manded to know the wholé of the circumstances. He 
ranged | told her honestly and without reservation. He did not 
to her | conceal the pledge of eternal fidelity he and Maria 
ep the | Panson had exchanged at the ruin in the garden—a 
Major | pledge the token of which was now lying before them. 
iterton, | Next to love, pity is the strongest passion which 
ung for | warms the breast of woman; and if any resentment 
nmons, lurked in Millicent Burton’s heart against her hus- 
-mbled, band, it was now turned to pity for the wretchedness 
ear she into which she was unwittingly the cause of plunging a 
ma'am, § confiding and perhaps amiable girl. ‘For her sake,’ 
please j she said, ‘I cannot forgive you. At least you might 


dle, and ji have written to break off the engagement before pro- 
posing to me.’ 
pi ‘But we were strictly prohibited from corresponding. 
nson to Poor girl! I must own I dread to inquire after her. I 
| of the J feel acutely the wrong I have done; it is irreparable.’ 
ypalling ‘I fear she will prove a dangerous rival to me!’ re- 
plied Mrs Burton, in a tone meant to be jocular, but in 
k,’ said reality not much pleased with the deep remorse her 
all the husband professed. 
‘No, no, Milly; let the honesty with which I have 
r. The confided to you every tittle of that unhappy affair 
tinued; banish so unworthy a thought; nothing but a full con- 
resent; | fidence in the strength of my own and your affection 
Burton | would have wrung the painful disclosure from me. No; 
1 sallied | if we should meet—if, by the interference of friends, 
his old i) and by the exercise of that strength of mind which I 
know Miss Panson to she can endure to be- 
tle, she hold me the husband of another, be it yours to pour the 
g every fm, balm of friendship into the wounds I have made. You 
drawer. will be her friend, Milly?’ Mrs Burton placed her 
myste- we 
- opened At this moment Mr Waterton was announced. The 
of hair, introduction to Mrs Major Burton was soon made, 
wn hait GM) and the two friends were speedily engaged in an inte- 
roman [| resting conversation concerning the fate and fortunes of 
rerhood! Mj several of their old cronies. Nothing, however, could ex- 
d, there ceed the caution with which Burton avoided the small- 
_ import. est allusion to the Pansons. And Waterton, though 
new the ij be named several of their acquaintances, never once 
vereign! mentioned them: refraining perhaps on account of the 
mt delicacy of the subject in the presence of the major’s 
eturned, i wife. therefore, the lady rose to retire, upon 
on, who #% the plea of fatigue, Burton’s heart beat fast with ap- 
be intro- MJ prehension. He dreaded to hear the truth which he 
ion with would come out in his wife’s absence. How 
nd. She #% could he justify his falsehood, the effect of which he 
e cause. JH did not doubt had been disastrous? Perhaps the victim 


were then renewed; but, to Burton’s astonishment, his 


ng | friend fought as shy as before of the subject of the 


Pansons. This helped to increase the major’s fears. 
Delicacy evidently prevented Waterton from shocking 
ie was troyer er perhaps—he 
shuddered to think--of her life! 

After a long gossip Waterton left, and Burton retired 
to his chamber fully convinced that he was one of the 
vilest perjurers upon earth! 

Before parting, Waterton made the major promise to 
dine with him, and bring his wife. Next day at the 
appointed hour they made their appearance at Water- 
ton’s house. Burton’s spirits were much depressed. 
He dreaded going into society, knowing that sooner or 
later the crisis must come; that some person who 
knew the Pansons would blurt out the fate which he 
doubted not had befallen his victim. In this mood he 
entered the drawing-room, his wife hanging on his arm. 
To his surprise he beheld Waterton romping with three 
children, whose likeness to him at once pronounced 
a very near relationship. He greeted his guests heartily, 
and said Mrs Waterton would be down immediately. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed the major, ‘you never told me you 


were married. 

‘No,’ said the host; ‘delicacy forbade that.’ 

* Delicacy ?” 

‘Yes; and when you know whom I have married, you 
will understand my reserve—but here comes a better 
explanation than words can give.’ 

The door opened, and Mrs Waterton entered. She 
welcomed her guests with great cordiality. Burton 
started; he trembled with amazement; and his first 
impulse was to exclaim, ‘ Miss Panson ?” 

‘Yes,’ interposed Waterton, ‘Miss Panson a dozen 
years ago, but Mrs Waterton now. Why, your friend 
and I have been married these ten years !’ 

‘Miss Panson married!’ repeated Mrs Burton with 
unfeigned pleasure, as the last suspicion of a rival 
was thus banished from her breast. ‘Oh, my dear 
madam, how very delighted I am to know you;’ and 
she seized both her new friend’s hands and shook ghem 

This, then, was the love-stricken broken-hearted 
damsel whom Burton had conjured up in imagina- 
tion! This was the wreck his broken faith had pic- 
tured! Instead of a pale grief-burdened lady, he beheld 
a matronly, but still pretty woman, full of life, gaiety, 
and happiness. ‘The fact is, my love,’ whispered Mrs 
Burton to her husband as they went down to dinner, 
‘you are not the desperate lady-killer you think your- 
self!’ The major was at first conspicuously chop- 
fallen ; and some remote allusions to the Princes Street 
gardens, in which Mrs Waterton took the lead, gave him 
so much uneasiness, that they were after a time not re- 
peated. A glass or two of cham e, however, nerved 
the soldier for a downright assault on his former engage- 
ment with his friend’s wife; and when the ladies had 
retired, he and his host entered laughingly into the 
subject of their respective marriages. Each of course 
(as all husbands do after dinner) spoke raptures of his 
wife. ‘ Besides all my love,’ said Burton, ‘I owe my 
Millicent a deep debt of gratitude. Possessed of a 
large fortune, she preferred sharing it with me, then a 
poor subaltern, to marrying one of the richest men in 
Calcutta.’ 

‘For m ” returned the other, ‘until Maria's 
father died, which he did three years since, the only 
fortune I got with my wife was herself, and part of a 
half sovereign which——’ 

‘Nay, nay, spare me on that point!’ exclaimed Bur- 
ton, rising to join the ladies in the drawing-room. 

Young reader, the lesson to be derived from this little 
sketch is—beware how you trust solely to the ardent 
and inconsiderate feelings of h; vows uttered under 
their influence are invariably ‘rash’ ones, which a 
venerable maxim tells us we ought never to make. 
Actuated by the blind impulse of violent emotions, we 
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are sure to deceive ourselves—imagining that we are | dense 


perfectly sincere, when we are merely impelled by a 


giddy and untoward passion, nothing abated by the |i 


well-meant interference of relatives and friends. The 
consequence of such conduct is, that the integrity of the 
promises then made is as unstable as the feelings that 
prompt them. Had Edward and Maria really loved as 
they thought they did on parting, they would never 
have broken their ‘ FarTH.’ 


THE SCIENTIFIC PHENOMENA OF 
DOMESTIC LIFE. 


Tue diffusion of science has not a more efficient agent 
than the familiar explanation of familiar occurrences. 
Every appearance in nature, however trivial it may 
seem, is governed by laws as immutable as those which 
regulate the revolutions of the globe itself; and to know 
well that which is simple and common, is the best 
and only preparative for the investigation of what is 
difficult and obscure. The discovery of natural laws, 
and the familiar explanation of them, require different 
gifts of mind—gifts which are very seldom possessed by 
the same individual. The former demands patient in- 
vestigation, po grasp of intellect, and extensive 
knowledge of relative caises and effects; whereas the 
latter depends more on the pleasing aptitude of expres- 
sion, and the institution of comparisons between things 
known and the thing tobe described. Both giftsare, how- 
ever, alike indispensable to the dissemination of science ; 
and it detracts nothing from the merit of the original 
discoverer, that the individual who renders the disco- 
very familiar should meet with an equal share of appro- 
bation. The one addresses himself to those whose learn- 
ing and habits of mind are kindred to his own, the other 
to the young, or to men whose time and toils forbid the 
acquisition of vast learning, but who are nevertheless 
capable of understanding, and of deriving enjoyment 
froin the knowledge of Nature’s operations, when ren- 
dered intelligible to them. Convinced that the condition 
of the masses will improve with their knowledge, and 
that the young can only be successfully instructed in 
science by leading them upwards from things familiar 
and obvious, we feel pleasure in noticing every honest 
effort, however humble, which is made towards the ac- 
complishment of these desirable objects. One of the most 
successful of the many recent attempts in this line is 
that of Mr Gower,* wherein familiar objects and every- 
day occurrences are explained in a manner so clear and 
winning, that he must be a very dull individual indeed 
who does not rise after its perusal with a perfect know- 
ledge of every subject which it treats. 

The plan of this little trifle is as familiar as its 
style. The author begins with the bedroom, leads his 

upil through the breakfast-parlour, a morning walk, the 

itchen, the study, and the enjoyment of a summer’s 
evening—explaining as he goes the laws which relate to 
the more prominent objects and operations. In intro- 
ducing Mr Gower’s tiny treatise to notice, we can only 
glance at a few random passages, recommending the 
whole to. every schoolboy and beginner in science. 

‘The current of air and smoke which ascends the 
chimney is again an object to attract our attention— 
caused by the same expansive power of heat. The air, 
as it passes through and over the fire, becomes greatly 
increased in bulk, and consequently lighter; that is, a 
gallon of air expanded to double its bulk, or two gallons, 
will weigh only as much as it did before it was so in- 
creased, which causes it to ascend through the denser 
part, leaving its space to be filled by cold air from the 
door or window. By this means the fire is supplied 
with the proportion of fresh air necessary for combus- 
tion, whilst a considerable quantity of rarefied air as- 
cends the chimney, carrying up with it the smoke or 


* The Scientific Phenomena of Domestic Life. By Charles Foote 


Gower, Esq. J. Ridgway, London: 1844. 


arises from burning bodies, jf 


outside air; and this, if the chimney were very larg. 
and quite open above, so as to admit space enough fg 
an ascending and descending current, might be the cage 
To obviate this, if the chimney is large, we contract the 
opening at top by putting on a chimney-pot, by whic 
means the current of ascending air is rendered so st 


the house have been burning some time previously, 
When this is the case, it will occasion a downwan 
current of air in the chimney, caused by the other fires 
requiring a supply of air; and the open chimney being 
the easiest way by which the air can find admittance, 
this occasions the chimney to smoke when the fire iy 
first lighted ; but if the door of the room is closed, andg 
slight portion of the window opened, the room is cut of 
from communication with the other fires, and the smoke 
will then ascend the chimney. When the fire is sufi. 
ciently established to cause a good draught, the windoy 
may be again closed, and the door opened withort 
further annoyance, because the air to feed the othe 
fires in the house will no longer find this chimney the 
easiest way of introduction, and some other means ¢f 
entrance will probably soon discover itself. Sudden 
gusts of wind are apt to cause chimneys to smoke, by 
removing the equality of the atmospheric pressure m 
the outside, whilst the interior pressure is not exactly 
subject to the same influence. During the gust, th 
perpendicular pressure of the atmosphere above is partly 
removed by the velocity with which it passes over, ix 
the same manner that the pressure or weight of a car 
non-ball is removed from the earth while it is flying 
along, its velocity having overcome its gravity « 
weight; but when it loses its velocity, its weight again 
becomes perceptible, and it falls to the ground. The 
consequence is, that during the time of the gust, whilst 
the pressure is removed, there is a rapid draught up the 
chimney, caused by the want of resistance above ; but 
the moment the wind lulls again, this pressure returns, 
the upward draught is suddenly checked, which causes 
a momentary obstacle to the ascending current, and 4 
puff of smoke in the room is the most probable result 
Some particular direction of wind will generally influ 
ence a chimney in this way more than another, either 
from some peculiarity in the situation of the chimney 
above, or from the apartment being more or less imme- 
diately influenced by the same cause ; for, it is clear, if 
the variation of pressure above and in the room is 
simultaneous, no confusion will take place, but if the 
one happens a few seconds after the other, a contrary 
effect will be produced.’ 

Taking a glance over the breakfast-table, we ar 
reminded by Mr Gower ‘that a bright silver tea-pot 
will make better tea than an earthenware one, and for 
this simple reason, that bright surfaces radiate, or throw 
off heat much slower than black and dull ones; conse 
quently the tea is kept hotter. From this we may lear 
that, whenever heat is to be retained, a bright polished 
vessel should be employed ; but, on the contrary, if we 
want a vessel to absorb heat rapidly, a black dull sur- 
face is the best. The quickest boiling saucepan, there 
fore, will be one which is black on that part exposed to 
the fire, but bright on the portion which comes only in 
contact with the air; the black part as a good conductor, 
to allow the heat to approach the water, the bright as 4 
bad radiator, to prevent its escape. Woollen, as we before 
stated in the instance of the carpet, is a bad conductor, 
therefore a very proper substance to wrap round any- 
thing which is to be kept hot; and by the same reason- 
ing, although it may sound rather contradictory, it will 
be pm keep any substance cold; for instance, a piece 

ice wrapped in woollen will be much slower melting 
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another piece not soenveloped. Heat and cold, we 
aa remember, are only relative terms, as there is no 
ise point where heat ends and cold begins.’ 

Again, ‘ Evaporation always produces cold, because 
the heat required to convert water into steam must be 
withdrawn from the surrounding medium; hence wet 
summers are often succeeded by cold winters ; the greater 
evaporation produced from the excessive moisture hay- 
ing reduced the temperature of the earth. That evapo- 
ration produces cold, may be immediately proved by 
moistening the palm of the hand and exposing it to the 
wind, thus causing evaporation, when cold will be very 
sensibly felt, and the more so if we use a volatile fluid, 
such as sal-volatile or spirit of wine, the greater rapidity 
with which they evaporate producing a greater degree 
of cold. It is from this reason that remaining in wet 
clothes is so dangerous; the evaporation that takes 

during the time they are drying carries away so 
large a portion of heat from the body, as almost cer- 
tainly to induce cold, and all the thousand diseases which 
follow in its train. When a person is obliged to remain 
in wet clothes, the best method to adopt is to prevent 
evaporation by covering them with a Mackintosh, or any 
other garment which will best keep the moisture in, and 
if this is effectually done, the person will feel little in- 
convenience from his damp clothes ; the warmth of the 
body will soon communicate itself to the damp garments 
under the Mackintosh, and as the steam cannot escape 
through it, there is nothing to produce a greater degree 
ofcold than if the garments had been dry; let it not, 
however, be supposed that I recommend keeping on wet 
clothes, I merely advise this ing in cases where 
it cannot be avoided.” 

But it is not alone on the mere physical laws of nature 
that Mr Gower is fluent and attractive; he is equally 
pleasing when he turns his attention to organic pheno- 
mena. ‘The soil, considered mechanically, is merely 
that substance in which the plant projects its roots or 
anchors, by which it attaches itself to the locality where 
the seed is deposited; but even in its mechanical part, 
it is of much consequence that it should be adapted to 
its situation, and to the species of vegetable production 
that is to be cultivated upon it. In some situations, it 
will be beneficial to have a sandy soil, to aid in disposing 
of a too abundant supply of moisture, whilst in another 
situation, such as a sloping hill, a sandy soil would be 
very disadvantageous, and one better adapted to retain 
moisture far preferable. An instance of a purely me- 
chanical soil may be seen by sowing some seeds of 
mustard and cress in a piece of moist flannel, which, if 
kept warm, will be found to vegetate; the blanket, 
however, only acts the part of keeping the plant in its 
proper position and place, for its nutriment is derived 
from the air and water with which it is supplied. Most 
soils contain some portion of vegetable matter, on which 
their richness depends; but by constantly cropping, 
this rich matter becomes exhausted, and therefore the 
best soils, without the addition of manure, will soon lose 
their productive qualities; those however of the best 
mechanical construction, will be the most easily restored 
toa healthy state. 

‘There are certain elements contained in every plant, 
without which it cannot exist: different plants contain 
different elements, and in different proportions. Many 
of these are derived from air and water, which was the 
case in the mustard seed, though it is doubtful whether 
this plant would produce seed without some further 
nourishment : air and water may. suffice for the stalk and 
leaf, but still not be enough for the perfecting the plant. 
The business of the agriculturist, therefore, should be 
to consider what are the elements required to bring 
the seed to be sown to perfection, and then to examine 
what portion of these elements remain in the soil—what 
will be supplied by the air and moisture; and if there 
is a deficiency of any one elementary ingredient, he 
must add it in the manure which is to be carried to the 

The practical farmer will perhaps smile at this 
theory, and say he has never fuiled in producing a crop 


of wheat, although he is quite ignorant of the elements 
of which it is composed. But though he may be ignorant 
of their names, he has proved himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their properties by the success of his: 
labours: that success has been the result of his inquiry 
and experience, and he has by it arrived at the conclu- 
sion that certain manures and certain treatment are 
best suited for the production of certain crops; and if 
he were to examine these manures chemically, he would 
find they contained the elements required. 

‘Plants and flowers, left to the guidance of nature, 
soon establish themselves in those places best suited to 
their wants, whilst in situations not congenial to them 
they soon wither and die. The wallflower chooses for 
itself some old ruin, where it finds a plentiful supply of 
lime, furnished by the old mortar. The common nettle 
contains saltpetre, and hence igs always found around 
stables, out-buildings, and other localities where salt- 
petre is generated. The violet finds itself a shady bank ; 
the forget-me-not and the iris, also, will be seen fre- 
quenting the brooks and streams, with many more, 
that seek each its peculiar locality. It may be inquired 
how it is that these indigenous plants grow, year after 
year, in the same place, without exhausting the soil, 
whilst if the farmer rears the same crop for several 
successive years, it will be sure to fail. The difference 
is this, that in the one case the plants perish, but 
the elements remain to promote a fresh growth the 
following year, and those parts which have returned 
to air and water can be again supplied by those fluids ; 
but the farmer’s crop has been removed from the land to 
return no more, and consequently the elements for that 
species of crop will soon be expended, if not renewed by 
manure or some other matter contained in them. The 
first is a natural, the second an artificial state.’ 

This is well and intelligibly spoken of plants; let us 
next observe how our author treats of man—his habits 
and acquirements. ‘The eye is very much the creature 
of habit, much more so than we are accustomed to be- 
lieve, till, being placed in some situation perfectly new 
to us, we become convinced of the truth of the assertion, 
Some years ago, coming rather suddenly amongst some 
mountainous scenery, to which the author was quite un- 
aceustomed, he observed, grazing on the hills, which 
did not appear far distant, some animals, which from 
their size he mistook for goats, but upon a nearer ap- 
proach they proved to be oxen; and having once become | 
acquainted with the fact, the eye immediately adapted | 
itself to the distance, and he could not again be deceived 
in the size of the object: returning to the same place 
from whence he had first seen them, they no longer ap- 
peared the size of goats, but of full-grown oxen. Now 
this clearly showed that the eye was unable to measure 
the size of the object, whilst the distance it was off, 
owing to the novel features of the scenery, could not be 
determined. 

‘To exemplify this fact to some friends, he tried the 
following experiment from a window commanding a view 
down a beautiful river, on which vessels of considerable 
magnitude were frequently passing. Without mention- 
ing what he intended, he cut out in paper the picture of 
a vessel, with her ropes and sails, about one and a half 
inches in height, and pasted it on the middle of a pane 
of glass, in such a situation that, looking through a paper 
tube fixed to a screen on the other side of the room, the 
miniature ship appeared exactly in that part of the river 
where ships were usually seen sailing; the paper tube 
prevented the observer from seeing the cross-bars of the 
window, which would have dispelled the illusion. Thus 
the deception was complete ; the observers, ignorant of 
the contrivance, fully believed that they saw a large 
vessel sailing on the river. 

‘It is this principle of keeping the spectator in igno- 
rance of the distance the picture he is looking at is from 
him, that so greatly increases the deceptive effect of 
those beautiful exhibitions, the dioramas and panoramas, 
and other works of the same description, which are now 
carried to such wonderful perfection. 
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*‘ A person accustomed only to the of England, 
with its trees and houses, and every well-known object 
rooted in his mind, is quite at a loss, when first catching 
sight of the different description of buildings, trees, 
and scenery that meet his view on his arrival in the 
Eastern world, for a standard by which to measure their 
size; and generally imagines them to be not nearly so 
large as they are, till, approaching nearer, he discovers 
man, or some other familiar object, which at once serves 
as a scale by which to estimate the objects presented to 
his view.’ 

Such are a few specimens of Mr Gower’s endeavours 
to familiarise the young and unlearned with the deduc- 
tions of science, and to inspire them with the desire to 
know the why and wherefore of every natural appear- 
ance and occurrence which presents itself. The ste 
which the author has taken is no doubt short, but sti 
it is one in the right direction. Its only defect seems 
to be the want of illustrative diagrams, which in many 
cases would greatly facilitate the conception of the 
reader; but this—if Mr Gower’s design be persevered 
in—is a deficiency which can be readily remedied. 


THE GENTLEMAN EMIGRANT. 
BY THEODORIC BROWN. 


Watte making a tour through Canada a year or two 
ago, I fell in with a young man who owned a farm in 
one of the districts that were then only beginning to 
be settled. He had resided in a part of England in 
which I had many friends, with some of whom he was 
himself acquainted; and from talking of scenes in which 
we had both taken part, and calling up ‘old familiar 
faces,’ we became very intimate. During my stay, he 
gave me a narrative of his experience as an emigrant, 
and as it may serve to show what a settler in the sta- 
tion of a gentleman, but with little capital, would have 
to go through before arriving at even comfort, I shall 
endeavour to present the main incidents to the reader, 
without, however, mentioning the particulars of real 
names or places, as I have not permission so to do. 

Henry Robertson, as we may call my friend, was the 
son of a merchant, who ranked high among his class in 
one of the large provincial towns of England, and who 
had risen by his own merit from the station of a friend- 
less and penniless clerk, to become the partner of his 
employer ; and on the death of that gentleman, the sole 
representative of a well-known firm. His partner, when 
he died, was a widower, and left behind him to his guar- 
dianship an only daughter of eighteen years of age, 
with directions that the fortune which he had left her 
should be allowed to remain in the capital of the firm 
until she had attained her majority, when it was to be 
invested in the funds. At this time Henry Robertson 
was at college, studying for the profession of medicine. 
He had hitherto thought of Mary Hervey merely as a 
very pretty, but spoiled girl, who used to hide away his 
hat, and put ripe gooseberries in his boots; but on hur- 
rying home upon receiving intelligence of the death of 
her father, he was much surprised at the change which 
had taken place in her appearance. He had not seen 
her before for more than a year, she having been on a 
visit at his last vacation; and during that time she 
had changed from a pretty girl to a beautiful woman. 
It is not my hint, however, to speak of love matters. 
‘Happy is the wooing that is not long a-doing; and 
this being expedited by the ready consent of friends, 
the young couple were in due time united in wedlock. 
No sooner was this irrevocable step taken than the 
misfortunes of the world broke upon them like a tor- 
rent. 

The bridegroom’s father died of apoplexy, the young 
wife’s dowry was swept away by the ruin of the busi- 
ness; and in a short time my friend Robertson was 


reduced to poverty very young, an 
lorbade him 


. ed together 
few hundred pounds by the sale of articles that jy 
his present state were useless to him, and he resolve 
to employ it in forming a little paradise amidst th 
wilds of the western world. As for his wife, she haj 
some forebodings when she thought of the voyage. 
but for the rest, she considered it very romantic; and 
besides, she had not been married long enough to begig 
to doubt the infallibility of her husband. They mai 
up their minds to settle in a part of the country wher 
there were none to know them, on account of the smajj 
way in which they would be compelled to begin. Ag. 
cordingly, the husband purchased a choice assortment 
of fowling pieces, and the last patent plough ; anda 
they must at first live in a homely way, the wife m 
solved to take nothing with her but useful silk gown, 
with the exception of one or two only of a better sort, 
which were reserved for dress. Knowing that ther 
relations were averse to the step they were about ty 
take, they engaged a passage in a first-class packet 
ship, without taking leave of more than a very fer 
friends. I shall pass over the voyage, merely remark 
ing that they fully experienced all the usual sea-going 
miseries ; and if repentance for the step which they hai 
taken was not in their thoughts, yet its place was filled 
up by doubt and anxiety. 

On arriving at New York, Mrs Robertson was much 
comforted by observing that its inhabitants did no 
differ in any material degree from those of civilised 
countries in general. They spent a day or two here, 
which made a not inconsiderable inroad into their small 
capital, and then started for Canada ; of course goingto 
see the Fails, as these were not much out of the way; 
and as Mrs Robertson was in rather delicate health, 
they travelled slowly and expensively. They wer 
both disappointed and somewhat indignant at not hav. 
ing met with either a deer or a recognisable Indian ia 
the whole four hundred miles of their journey, although 
they travelled through the locality of many of Coopers 
tales—unless a Blackfeet, who was exhibited by a wan- 
dering showman, could be taken into consideration 
Having seen the Falls, they went to Toronto; and after 
a week’s residence in that place, Mr Robertson made, 
as he thought, a very advantageous bargain for the 
purchase of a hundred acres of land in a part of the 
country which, as the agent informed him, was remark- 
able for its picturesque beauty, and which perhaps 
would be the most desirable spot in the whole world 
when it became a little more settled, as its society was 
at present small and scattered: The agent also en- 
larged on the hospitality and good humour of an Irish 
gentleman, a friend of his, who had an estate in that 
immediate neighbourhood, and who would be happy to 
accommodate Mr Robertson until his own house was 
built. As soon as the terms were agreed upon, and the 
money paid down—which, however, with some neces 
sary purchases, very nearly amounted to the whole of 
their little store—the agent wrote, by a farmer who was 
going that way, to Mr O’Donohue to make prepara- 
tions for the reception of the young couple, who were 
to set out in a few days, 

The sun was just rising on a beautiful morning 
in the beginning of August when the emigrants 
started to take possession of their location, and to see 
it for the first time. Their wagon, which was driven 
by a young Irishman calling himself Tim, whom they 
had engaged as a farm-servant, was merely a wooden 
box mounted on four high wheels, and having a couple 
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of ‘runners’ lashed alongside, which looked something 
like an enormous pair of skates, and served to con- 


ite, whol behind the Irishman Mr and Mrs Robertson were 
: capital MM seated, and behind them was a large pile of goods, 
1d whog fill covered with a piece of canvass to protect them from 
) an aathe weather. It consisted of a small short-handed 
sant lig plough that could be turned among the stumps, the one 
© cons that had been purchased in London having, by the 


agent’s advice, been sold to an old settler whose land was 
sufficiently cleared to permit of its use—a cross-cut saw, 
three axes, and a few augers, which are the only tools 
used by the backwoodsman in building his house, or in 


‘idst the making wagons or sleighs. Besides these there were a 
she had table, a bed and bedstead, half a dozen chairs, a Yankee 
voyage; stove, which within the space of some two square feet 
tic; and, contained an oven and places for three saucepans ; while 


to begig a host of other things of less importance occupied every 
ey made other available place. The whole was drawn by a span 
‘y wher of good trotting horses, cart-horses similar to ours being 
he smal] unknown in America, and our party dashed along the | h 
in. Ag road at some seven miles an hour, Tim having lived 
sortment long enough among the Canadians to acquire a habit of 


3; andy quick driving. On they went, sometimes with the 
wife rm wheels on one side a foot higher than on the other, 
c ZOwnS sometimes bumping against a log that had been placed 
ter sort, across a mud hole of unknown depth by some farmer 


iat. their who had been a sufferer from it, and sometimes the 
about to wagon making its progress by short leaps as they passed 

packet. along a corduroy road, or causeway made of round logs 
rery few placed across the path in some part that had before been 


remark. impassable. For three days they travelled in this man- 
eA-going ner, stopping on each of the first two nights at a log 
they had tavern, and on the third at the house of a settler, there 


being no accommodation for the public in that quarter. 
Even in the first part of the journey the roads were very 


as much bad, producing a motion in the springless wagon suffi- 
did not cient, as Tim said, to have churned all the butter in 
Civilised creation in five minutes; but as they left the settled 
wo here districts behind them, matters became much worse, and 


eir small the whole country bore an aspect of great dreariness. 
going to They rode for miles along a narrow winding path 
the way; through the woods, skirted by gigantic trees whose 
> health, trunks arose without a branch to the height of some 
ey wer fifty feet before spreading out, the dead stillness only 
not hav- broken when the loud tap of the woodpecker, or the 
[ndian ia scream of the jay, would be heard echoing from a dis- 
although tance; and only occasionally would the solitariness of 
Cooper's the scene be broken by the signs of civilisation in the 
y a Wall shape of a small clearing reclaimed from the forest. The 


young couple were rather disheartened at the aspect of 


and after affairs, but consoled themselves with the idea, that per- 
on made, haps the soil of the district through which they had as 

for the yet passed might prevent it from becoming more popu- 
rt of the lous, and that the neighbourhood of their own and Mr 


remark- O'Donohue’s farm would present a strong contrast ; but 
perhaps as the evening of the third day brought with it no 
le world HH change, and they knew that they could not be far from 
‘iety was their location, some faint ideas of the true state of affairs 


forced themselves into their minds. At last, however, 
after having ridden for four or five hours through an un- 
interrupted forest, they came to a small clearing. It was 
& piece of ground of about fifteen acres, in the centre of 
which was a small log-house, with a barn of about twice 
its size, and surrounding them were unfenced fields of 
wheat, potatoes, and Indian corn, among which, how- 
ever, black stumps might still be seen; and the whole 
was backed by the dark gloomy forest. Our travellers 
had observed thus much of the scene, when their atten- 
tion was drawn to four figures, who, on the sound of the 
8 rushed from the house in the direction of the 


morning The foremost was a tall bony man, with a very 
migrants #™ Tagged jacket and trousers, having upon his head a 
d to see J small fur cap, through a hole in the top of which some 
s driven JJ of his own sandy locks might be seen. This article, on 
om a nearing the travellers, he snatched from his head, and 
w 


hurled it in the air, giving at the same time a most un- 
earthly yell. The remainder of the party consisted of 


two boys, dressed like their father, and whose clothes 
seemed to adhere to them by magic, together with a fat 
woman, who bustled along after the rest. As soon as 
the man came within hailing-distance of the wagon, he 
shouted out, ‘Isn’t it Mr Robertson?’—and upon an 
answer in the affirmative being given, he indulged him- 
self with another yell, during which our emigrant 
sprang from the vehicle. 

‘I sup you were informed of my coming by Mr 
O’Donohue?’ inquired he. 

‘Mr O’Donohue!’ exclaimed the other with a comic 
expression of countenance, ‘sorra a Mr O’Donohue is 
there in the whole neighbourhood, barrin’ myself, and a 
cousin of mine livin’ fifty miles off up by the lake.’ 

‘But are you the person to whom Mr Tims of Toronto 
wrote about us ?’ 

‘To be sure I am,’ was the reply ; ‘ didn’t he say that 
you would stop with me till your own place was built?” 

Mr Robertson made no remark, but turned to his 
wife, and said quietly, ‘Mary, this is the Mr O’Dono- 

ue.” 


‘What do you mean, Henry” inquired she in a tone 
of astonishment. 

‘This is Mr O’Donohue,’ he repeated, ‘ and I suppose 
this is his estate which we see; is it not? turning to 
that gentleman. 

‘What else is it?’ responded the Irishman. 

Henry said nothing, but, with his hands behind his 
back, walked up and down for a minute or two. At 
jiast he stopped, and taking Mr O’Donohue by the hand, 
said, ‘I am sorry to have given you so poor a return for 
your kind reception, but the fact is, I was misled by the 
agent as to the character of the district. I expected to 
have found it a more settled place, and from his de- 
= of you, I fancied that you were a gentleman 

er.” 


‘And isn’t it a gintleman farmer that I am—what 
else? Why, we're all gintleman farmers in these parts ; 
never a servant is there in the whole continent anyhow. 
But if the lady will come out of the wagon, the boys 
will take it into the barn beyant there, and we'll have 
a bit of a bite ourselves comfortable. There is nothing 
= makes a man hungrier than disappointment, J 

ow.’ 

Mrs Robertson and Tim accordingly descended, and 
the whole party walked towards the house, Mrs O’Do- 
nohue hastening on first to see if everything was 
‘dacent,’ and to expedite the culinary operations that 
had been hurriedly commenced on the first glimpse of 
the strangers. 

The building upon the outside looked much neater 
than the generality of such dwellings tenanted by the 
Irish in Canada. In the front it showed a door and two 
windows, while a third had been commenced among the 
shingles of the roof, but remained unfinished from the 
want of glass, and in the meantime was closed up with 
boards. Several of the panes in the other windows 
were wanting, and their place was supplied by some 
ancient articles of clothing; but this was owing not so 
much to the dearness of glass, as to the distance of any | 
place from which it could be procured. The door || 
opened into the only apartment, unless a sort of loft 
beneath the roof could deserve the appellation of a 
second one. One end of this room was separated from 
the remainder by 2 curtain com of deer-skins and 
blankets thrown across a line. The principal object 
was the fireplace, which was quite a little room of it- 
self; and although the weather was warm, there was as 
many maple logs as two men could carry blazing on the 
hearth, and on little heaps of hot ashes raked out from 
the fire were one or two iron pots, a small iron oven, 
and a frying-pan, emitting an odour grateful to the 
senses of the hungry and wearied travellers. A roughly- 
made table occupied the centre of the apartment, pre- 
senting a strong contrast to some half-dozen well- 
finished chairs, the manufacture of the Yankees, and 


which by this ingenious people are formed by machinery, 
even to the seats. Than, with 
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a Connecticut clock, formed the whole of the furniture 
contained by the visible portion of the room. But Mr 
and Mrs O’Donohue seemed impressed with the idea 
that the travellers must be starving; the lady alternately 
engaging herself in laying out the table, and in hurry- 
ing to the fireplace in order to assist her daughter, a 
barefooted damsel of about fifteen; while her husband 
was employed in filling a large jug from a keg of 
whisky which stood in a corner, and in superintending 
the cookery of some dried venison, which he seemed to 
consider his exclusive province. The meal was pre- 
pared in a wonderfully short time, and our emigrants 
fell to with appetites of which they would have been 
ashamed a few months previously, but which did not 
appear to satisfy their kind entertainers, who very 
earnestly pressed them to persevere. After they had 
eaten heartily, whisky and cider were passed round, the 
former, however, to the surprise of Mr O’Donohue, 
being but slightly partaken of, with the honourable ex- 
ception of Tim, who very satisfactorily proved, before 
the evening was over, that he at least was no teetotaller. 
The Robertsons were tired and sleepy, the length of 
their journey, with the constant change of scene, having 
deadened their minds even to the sense of their disap- 
pointment; and accordingly they were introduced be- 
hind the before-mentioned curtain, where there was 
another bed. For the next hour Mr O’Donohue and 
Tim were rather uproarious, in spite of the whispered 
remonstrances of the hostess; and the curtain being 
partially opened while that lady was removing some 
article of clothing from it, those two gentlemen were 
discovered seated upon the ground in a corner, very 
affectionately embracing each other. 

The next morning the male inmates of the log-house 
walked out to inspect Mr Robertson’s land. After pro- 
ceeding for two miles along the road, bounded on either 
side by the forest, Mr O’ Donohue stopped where a stream 
crossed the road, and pointing to the woods on the other 
side, he said, ‘That’s your lot lying along the burn 
there, and it’s about as good a piece of land as you'll see 
anywhere in these parts, or, for the matter of that, in 
Canady rather; not to talk of the water power, which 
will be worth something in its day. It’s all beech and 
maple.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the new landholder despondingly, ‘ that is 
the worst of it—it is all beech and maple, and I am sure 
I don’t see how I am to get rid of it.’ 

* Nonsense, man,’ said the Irishman; ‘didn’t myself 
and the boys clear. our farm betwixt us, and it isn’t 
often you'll see a handsomer sight than it is now; and 
it’s a hard case if you, and ‘lim, and us three, can’t 
make a good clearing before the winter sets in.’ The 
first thing they did was to walk round the lot, in order 
to ascertain the boundaries, which were marked out by 
the trees being chipped at certain intervals, and to find 
the best site for a log-house. This they determined at 
last should be on a small rising some forty or fifty 
yards from the banks of the stream, and to mark the 
spot, three or four trees were cut down with an axe 
they had brought with them. This instruament—which 
in the hands of the backwoodsman opens, as if by 
magic, a path for the progress of civilisation, and which 
also in many cases is the only tool he uses in building 
his house or making his furniture—resembles a wedge, 
or perhaps a better idea of its shape might be given by 
supposing it to be a cross section, four or five inches 
long, of a gigantic razor, and this illustration is still 
further carried out by the keenness of its edge. The 
handle, which is slightly curved, is about two feet and 
a half in length, and although made of tough ash, it 
looks so slight, that one would suppose it would break 
in two at the first blow. Robertson, as is the case with 
all choppers on their first trial, was soon worn out and 
dispirited. After working a couple of hours, he found 
it almost impossible to hit the tree twice in the same 
place. Mr O’Donohue, however, gave him much advice 
and consolation, and pointed to his son, a weakly boy 
of thirteen, who by a little practice was now able to 


chop in one day, without fatigue, as much as woylj 
suffice to have knocked up entirely the strongest may 
who was unaccustomed to this work; and, assisted by 
Mr O’Donohue’s advice, he found that in the course 
a few days the labour became much easier for him, 

However, in spite of all encouragement, he becam 
exceedingly dispirited and enraged with himself for hig 
carelessness in not properly ascertaining his real chancg 
of success as a farmer before he laid out his money jy 
land, and exposing his wife to what would be considere 
hardships by even the poorest class in the country 
where she had so lately lived in affluence. He noy 
repented of his weakness in refusing the assistance of 
friends, because he should have been at first obliged ty 
fill a subordinate situation, although one far superior ty 
that in which his own father commenced life. Hig 
wife, however, acted like a sensible woman, and instead 
of reproaching her husband, which would inevitably 
have made him cease all endeavours at the first diff. 
culty, and rendered her own life miserable by souring 
his temper, she cheered him on by the good-humoured 
manner in which she treated the many little disagree. 
ables to which she was exposed. When by herself, she 
shed many bitter tears, perhaps not so much from the 
change in their circumstances, as from the effect it had 
on her husband; but when he came in after a hard 
day’s chopping, he always found her neatly dressed and 
in good spirits, the supper ready, with dry stocking 
and slippers airing before the fire, and everything a 
hand that she thought would administer to his com 
fort. And then she built such delightful castles ig 
the air, that, although Robertson generally shook hig 
head doubtfully at them, it was always with a smile; 
and in whatever mood he might have come home, he 
always departed in the morning in good spirits, and fall 
of hope for the future. 

In the course of a fortnight, great progress was made 
in clearing the farm; but Mrs Robertson could not help 
seeing, that although her husband had got over his first 
disappointment, his health was suffering much from his 
hard and unwonted labour. Every evening he seemed 
to be paler and more exhausted ; and yet, in spite of 
her remonstrances, he persisted in allowing himself 1 
rest. At length, having one day been exposed to the 
rain, and looking more exhausted than usual, the 
O’Donohues joined with his wife in insisting that he 
should stop at home the next day, and he reluctantly 
consented. But it was now too late; for, on awaking 
next morning, his teeth were chattering, and he com- 
plained to his wife of cold, while to her feeling his brow 
was feverish and hot. He had the fever and ague. 

The poor lady now began to experience real troubles. 
Her husband was laid up helpless in bed for the whole 
of the long winter, without the possibility of obtaining 
medical advice. She had now good cause for tears, 
although her lot was happiness itself compared with 
that of many wives of poor emigrants, who, if their hus- 
bands were ill, had neither money to support them nor 
assistance in carrying on the farm as she had. But it 
was a sad trial to her, as this was the first sickness 
that had taken place since their marriage ; and she was 
without a friend to talk with or feel for her, if we ex- 
cept the rude but well-intentioned consolations of Mrs 
O’Donohue. Her own health began to suffer from 
anxiety and the little rest she gave herself; and if we 
add to this, that she was confined with her first child 
near the end of the winter, we may conceive that our 
young couple did not gain a very favourable idea of 
the life of an emigrant. However, affairs began to pre- 
sent a more favourable appearance after this; the hus- 
band’s health improved every day, and the rapidity of 
his convalescence was increased by knowing that he 
had now another incentive to exertion, and by the 
accounts that Mr O’Donohue gave of the goodness of 
the land and of the excellence of its situation, and in 4 
short time he was able to walk about, and in a few days 
after that, to chop for an hour or two at a time. 

It was about this time that I paid them a visit. Having 
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heard at a farm-house where I passed the night that a 


oung couple of the name of Robertson had arrived 
the autumn before, I came some distance out of the 
way to see if they were my quondam acquaintances. I 
was received by them and their kind-hearted hosts as 
if | had been brother to every one of them; whereas, if 
we had met in a more civilised part of the world, we 
should have bowed to one another, and sat down stiffly 
on our chairs, talked about the weather, or inquired 
about friends, and on taking my leave, I should have 
een informed that they dined at five, and should be 
happy to see me any day that was convenient. Here 
jt was quite different. In five minutes we were calling 
one another by our Christian names ; knew everything 
about each other; and I had expressed my determination, 
éven before I was asked, of stopping with them for a 
week. However, in Canada visitors are few, and pro- 
yisions cheap, whereas in England acquaintances are 
much more plentiful than legs of mutton. The last 
time I had seen the Robertsons was on the day of their 
marriage, when I was among those who were invited to 
a ball in the evening. It was in a splendidly furnished 
house; the bride was dressed in the first style, and hun- 
dreds of friends were surrounding her, wishing her all 
kinds of happiness. She had a different appearance 
now; her dress, though neat, was of plain stuff, pur- 
chased of a pedlar, and her face was pale, and had an 
anxious appearance. Still, every now and then a gleam 
of happiness would flit across her countenance as she 

her infant to her breast, or looked at her hus- 
band, who, as she told me, seemed in rude health com- 
pared to what he had been a few days ago; although, 
for my part, I fancied he was about as sallow and thin 
as it was possible for mortal to be. However, he was 
in good spirits now, as he began to hope that, after he 
had got over the effects of his illness, he would make a 
good backwoodsman. 

The morning after I arrived, Mr O’Donohue and Tim 
reported that enough of land was cleared to commence 
with, and that this was a favourable opportunity to 
build a log-house. Accordingly, Tim went with the 

and horses to the saw-mill, some nineteen miles 
off, for boards and shingles, and at the same time to in- 
form the neighbours that the —_ would take place 
that day week, as it is customary for all the male in- 
habitants within an available distance to assist on such 
occasions; while the rest of the party at home cut the 
trunks of trees into the proper lengths with a cross-cut 
saw, or squared and dovetailed them with the axe ac- 
cording to Mr O’Donohue’s directions, who arranged 
everything so that there might be no trouble at the 
last. On the afternoon preceding the day determined 
upon everything was in perfect readiness, and in the 
evening a wagon arrived containing four young men, 
who came to assist, and the same number of ladies, to 
partake of the rejoicings that usually follow a raising. 
As the accommodations for sleeping were not very 
great, the ladies occupied the beds, while we of the 
other sex lay down on the floor before the fire. Hard 
boards do not make a very comfortable bed to one un- 
accustomed to sleeping on them; but on a subsequent 
occasion I had a month’s trial of this method of passing 
the night, and can safely say that, after one becomes 
used to it, it is quite as easy to go to sleep on good dry 
boards as on a bed, and it is much more refreshing when 
one awakes. As soon as it was daylight we had break- 
fast, and after it was finished we set out in a body to 
Taise the log-house, accompanied by the two boys, each 
of whom bore a large jug of whisky-punch, of the kind 
generally known by the name ‘ two-thirds’ (referring to 
the whisky, not the water). On arriving on the 
ground, as is customary on all such occasions, each man 
solemnly took a drink of this beverage, at the same time 
saying to the owner of the future house, ‘ here’s luck,’ 
and when this ceremony was finished, we all set to work 
as if life depended on our exertions. For the rest of the 
day we were straining ourselves lifting up yet Aa 
or fastening them down in their places with 


i 


pins, sawing holes for the door and windows, and put- 
ting on the roof, and interspersing these employments 
with appeals to the ‘two-thirds,’ without which it is 
generally considered impossible to raise a log-house. 

At length, when it became dusk, nothing remained to 
be done except a few things that could be easily finished 
without the assistance of the neighbours, and so we all 
walked home arm-in-arm, while one of the party gave 
out ‘ The Farmer’s Boy’ at the full pitch of his voice, 
and the rest took up the chorus. -This song seems to 
me to be the most popular in the language, next to ‘ Auld 
Langsyne;’ there is not an agricultural district in Eng- 
land or North America where it is not well known. 
When we came in sight of the house, three cheers were 
given, to let the inmates know that we had finished, and 
that none of those accidents had occurred which are 
very common on such occasions. On opening the door, 
every man stopped involuntarily to stare at the sight 
that met his eyes. I had been informed, as a secret, that 
the evening would be passed in the first-rate backwoods 
style, and my expectations had been aroused by the 
mysterious air and the whispered conferences which had 
lately taken place between the O’Donohues and Mrs 
Robertson after everybody else was in bed, but I never 
even dreamt of the grand scale on which things were to 
be carried out. The table, by some unknown means, 
was three times its usual length, and was covered with 
two table-cloths. High in the middle was a bear’s ham, 
the tribute of one of the strangers, who was a mighty 
hunter. At the head of the table was a fat goose, at 
the foot a turkey, while roast chickens appeared at in- 
tervals between them, and joints of mutton and veni- 
son, and a boiled pike, took up every spare corner. On 
the floor were jugs of whisky and cider for the gentle- 
men, with a couple of bottles of wine for the ladies, 
along with dishes of apple and peach sauces, and ditto 
pies; and last, though not least, carrot pudding. This 
last dish has a very modest unassuming name; but, as 
Tims said, when expatiating on its merits, there’s no 
mistake about it. Let no man say that the world is 
not worth living for who has not tasted carrot pud- 
ding. 


and at first it appeared that not one of them had ever 
sung in her life; but after some pressing, one of them 
began, and the rest, like a flock of sheep, followed easily 


enough. Then Mr O’Donohue gave the adventures of — 
an Irish haymaker in London, and all the rest of the | 
gentlemen followed, until the turn came to Mr Theodoric | 


Brown, who warbled forth a sentimental song, which, 
however, did not seem to be much appreciated, as the 
company rose unanimously for a dance in the middle of 
the third stanza, whereupon that gentleman remained 
in a state of indignant silence for at least ten mi- 
nutes. The supper things being now cleared away, Mr 
O’Donohue took down his flute, and we arranged our- 
selves for a country dance. At first some difficulty 
was experienced, as he could not play anything but 
jigs; however, that was got over at last by his playing 
rather slower, and by our dancing rather quicker, 
than usual. But it must not be supposed that our 
country dance was of the kind that is customary in 
England, when one or two couples do all the hard work, 
and the rest stand up as stiff as possible, and stare at 
their opposite neighbours ; no—we got up to dance, and 
dance we did in good earnest. We all commenced at 
the same time with ‘hands across,’ and we all went 
‘down the middle’ in a body. However, this could not 
last long, as we had been working hard ail day, and had 
only just got up from a hearty meal; so, after a time, 
we sat down, and watched Tim and M O’Donohue 
dancing a jig, after which the ladies retired behind the 
screen, and the gentlemen, wrapping themselves up in 
greatcoats or buffalo hides, lay down with their feet to 
the fire. The following morning the neighbours took 
their — and the day after I followed their 
exam 


This was the state of affairs on my first visit; and if 
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my readers have sufficient patience, I will take an early 
opportunity of informing them of how the Robertsons 
had progressed when I again visited them about ten 
months after, when I had occasion to be in their neigh- 


DREAMINGS OF THE BEREAVED. 


of readers must have some knowledge of William 
. He is a handloom weaver, a humble, merito- 
rious man, who has. ienced a large share of the miseries inci- 


, in the course of which he closed the eyes of. 


a wife and several children. He was at yp with his 
surviving little ones from the final refuge of ex’ poverty by 
the kindness of a few gentlemen, to whom he became known in 
consequence of the publication of a felicitous poetical picce in one 
of the Aberdeen newspapers. For a striking ch: in the actual 
life of a man without work and means of livelihood, see a paper by 
Thom in the 517th number of this Journal. He has now published a 
collection of his , for which we venture to intreat the at- 
tention of the ic, and from which the present piece is an ex- 
tract. We may take the opportunity of mentioning, as a. charac- 
teristic and interesting circumstance, that this fervent-spirited child 
of the Muses made a journey of upwards of two hundred miles to pay 
his devotions to the shade of his brother poet, Burns, at the festi- 
val of the 6th of August. Perhaps no person there made one 
80 great a sacrifice to attend as the Aberdeenshire weaver. ]} 


Tue morning breaks bonnie o’er mountain and stream, 
And troubles the hallowed breath o’ my dream ! 

The gowd light of morning is sweet to the e’e, 

But, ghost-gathering midnight, thou’rt dearer to me. 
The dull common world then sinks from my sight, 
And fairer creations arise to thé night ; 

When drowsy oppression has sleep-sealed my e’e, 

Then bright are the visions awakened to me ! 


O! cothe, spirit-mother—discourse of the hours 

My young bosom beat all its beatings to yours, 
‘When heart-woven wishes in soft counsel fell 

On ears—how unheedful, proved sorrow might tell! 
That deathless affection—nae trial could break ; 
When a’ else forsook me, ye wouldna forsake ; 
Then come, 0! my mother, come often to me, 
And soon and for ever I'll come unto thee ! 


And thou, shrouded loveliness! soul-winning Jean, 
How cold was thy hand on my bosom yestreen ! 

*Twas kind—for the lowe that your e’e kindled there, 
Will burn—ay, and burn, till that breast beat nae mair. 
Our bairnies sleep round me, oh ! bless ye their sleep ; 
Your ain dark-e’ed Willie will wauken an’ weep ; 

But blithe in his weepin’ he'll tell me how you, 

His heaven-hamed mammie, was ‘ dautin’ his brou.’ * 


Though dark be our dwallin’—our happin’ though bare, 
And night closes round us in cauldness and care ; 
Affection will warm us—and bricht are the beams 
That halo our hame in yon dear land of dteams. 

Then weel may I welcome the night's deathy reign, 
Wi’ souls of the dearest I mingle me then ; 

The gowd light of morning is lightless to me, 

But oh for the night wi’ its ghost revelrie! 


QUICK TRAVELLING AND TRANSMISSION OF NEWS. 


aul intelligence of birth a on the 6th 
August was conve: from Windsor castle to Padding- 
ton, near LondSn—a di of about twenty-one ee 
in eleven minutes! It was effected thus :—A messen 


half | day 


THE ALPACA IN SCOTLAND. 
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in which was placed some rye-grass 
was fine, and they ate very little of it ; but by and by, a 
winter ad d, they relished it better. I then ordereg 
them to get a few yellow turnips, which at first they 
seemed to like, but, tiring of them, I desired a little con 
to be given, which they partook of pretty freely ; but on 
keeper told me they would not eat their com, 
especially when the day was good. Having some excellent 
beans, I ordered the man to try them with a few. No 
sooner did the alpacas hear the beans rattling in the dish, 
than they showed an eager desire to have them, an 
during several months preferred them to every other sort 
of grain ; indeed so much so, that upon some oats being 
| intermixed with the beans, the latter were picked out, and 
the former neglected. What is extremely satisfactory, ig 
the hardiness of these animals compared to our sheep, and 
their indefatigable perseverance in searching for food whe 
sheep would to a certainty starve. I may state that this 
winter, 1843-4, has proved a most severe one. The pak 
in which the alpacas and sheep were confined was cover 
for nearly three weeks with snow ; and during that fim 
there was not a vestige of herbage to be seen, with the 
exception of some little green tufts under the trees. Th 
sheep required to be regularly fed with turnips and bay. 
Not so the alpacas ; they were seen in the most stomy 
days under the trees for hours, constantly — grass, 
never minding either the cold or snow. ey hare 
never had a day’s illness, have never attempted to leaps 
fence, and are far easier to keep within an enclosure tha 
the common sheep.’ We observe that Mr Stirling's alpacs, 
accompanied by a young one, aged two months—all ia 
healthy condition—were at the Highland 
iety’s show in August, w! their appearance pm 
duced quite a.sensation among the breeders of our ord 
nary domestic animals. 
MANUFACTURE OF BUTTER. 

The following results are derived from the exper 
ments of Professor Trail, as detailed in the Transactions 
of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland: 
1. That the addition of water 
process, or the separation utter, especially when t 
cream is thick an the weather hot. 2. it cream 
alone is more easily churned than a mixture of cream 
and milk. 3. That butter produced from sweet cream 
has the finest flavouf when fresh, and appears to kep 
lon, without acquiring rancidity ; but the butter 
milk so obtained is poor, and small in quantity. 4. That 
the i to the Devonshire 


way station at Slough in eight minutes. The 
Magnetic telegraph was instantly set to work. The com- 
munication reac Paddington, and an answer was re- 
turned to Slough acknowledging its receipt, in three minutes 
more. The ministers of state in London were apprised of 
the event, and arrived at Windsor in two hours and a half 
from the moment the messenger started from the castle. 
After remaining there about an hour, they returned to 
London in a jal train, which conveyed them from 
to nm (eighteen miles and a quarter) in 

ten seconds, or at the rate of seventy 
Thus—after having over about 
to their resi- 
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= 
In number 494 of our former series (somewhat mop Mal 
than three years a6), an account was given of the alpaca, | 
detailing its nat history, its economical importance y) 
ur and the attempts then making to establish it on the lig i ip 
of our domestic animals. Since then, several P gas have Lp, 
so far succeeded in their endeavours, as to render the naty. Uf 
ralisation of this interesting creature a matter, | Uf 
experience, is irling of Craigbarnet, in Stiitgsmre. 
who ths writes in the Transactions of the Highland af ; 
Sental to his class Agricultural alpacas arrived the latter 
end of August. When the weather became cold, and the 
nights were getting ry » a wooden shed was erected fo 
them in the park. At first i | hardly ever went into it, a 
but when winter commenced, I made the keeper (whom 4 
they follow like a dog) put up a small rack in their shed | No. 3 
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ca 0 Sof the Meetest horses in the Troval stud | tended for immediate use, is agreeable to the palate, and thence 
went over the three miles between Windsor and the rail- | readily Fag, be if intended — ane bees = The 
to uire, eeping, a rancid flavour. process i 
to the milk after the removal 
the cream is poor, and often would be unsaleable, from the ning 
taste it has acquired from the heating. 5. That churning 3 Constr: 
the milk and cream together, after they have become 3 into tl 
id, seems to be the most economical procestteat nilitar 
because it yields a large quantity of excellent these 
nutter, and the butter-milk of good quality. 6. That the 
keeping of butter in a sound state appears to depend on its Hj cou 
being obtained as free from uncombined albumen or casei Hj for ex: 
and water as it can be, by means of washing and working H% Lindy, 
the butter when taken from the churn. of the 
(also 
dences by & fashionable breakfast hour. ten 
blished 


